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She Outlook 


Paris—A French Triumph 


REALISTIC international aircraft exhibition is 
now in full swing at the Grand Palais in Paris and 
trial flights are being given at surrounding air- 
The scope is broader than in previous years, and 
many of the stands are obviously designed for a more 
critical class of customer. The associated air demonstra- 
tions, planned to take place at Orly,.on May r4th, are 
predominantly French ; they are likely to be something 
of an eye-opener and second only to our own S.B.A.C. 
display at Farnborough. . 

French prototypes—military, commercial and light-- 
are many and interesting, and they are not lacking in 
the ingenuity characteristic of their designers since the 
earliest days of flying. New power units are less inspir- 
ing, but some show positive progress and real promise. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the size and activity 
of the ancillary industry in France, but what is more 
striking, when pre-war Salons are re-visualized, is the 
change in proportional representation between aircraft, 
their power units, and what may be called the complica- 
tions. Visitors cannot fail to observe that not only are 
the design and production of aircraft fundamentally 
dependent on scientific research, but that their safe oper- 
ation is becoming increasingly dependent upon an 
almost alarming variety of devices and scientific aids 
carried in them and provided on the ground. The tasks 
involved in operating military and commercial aircraft 
under all-weather conditions have given rise to an 
immense new branch of the industry, and this year, side- 
by-side with the aircraft and their engines, are exhibited 
radar devices by which they are navigated, shepherded 


through gates and down corridors, guided-in to land, 


and warned of approaching cu-nim cloud. 
_ Matching this remarkable expansion is the growth in 
size and scope of the national research organizations, 


B 


well exemplified by the work as displayed by the Ministry 
of Supply and by O.N.E.R.A. for France. 


Britain’s Part 

HERE is little doubt that, in retrospect, the deci- 

sions which resulted in Britain’s sparse representa- 

tion at Paris will be judged to have been myoptic. 
In view of the outcry when, quite recently, circumstances 
compelled us once again to order airliners outside our 
own industry, the importance of making a first-class 
showing in France, at least of British fighters, should 
have been recognized. Not one is to be seen in Paris, 
and there are doubts about their appearances at Orly. 
That there will be at least one all-British transport and 
two helicopters is some, but not sufficient, consolation. 

French jet prototypes are now getting into their stride, 

and some are flying. No fewer than eight of the designs 
ordered have Nene turbojets. There should, therefore, 
be no cause for worry about power, and it may be said 
that British engine designers are making a vital contribu- 
tion toward the recovery of the French industry follow- 
ing wartime dislocation and the removal of certain sub- 
versive elements. The conception of the new aircraft 
is advanced, workmanship is good, and indications are 
that performances will be high. Any or all of these 
machines must, however, progress to the production 
stage and then prove themselves in squadron service 
before they can rival or supersede the current British 
machines now equipping Continental squadrons. 


The Tortoise Again 
T is a sobering thought that a British-built helicopter 
has beaten by a whole hour the time taken by the 
scheduled airlines to get their passengers from the 
London to the Paris Terminus. 
The nearest comparably timed B.E.A. service on April 
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27th was that for which passengers left the nearby Ken- 
sington Air Station at 12.05. If they were on time that 
day, they arrived at the Gare des Invalides in Paris at 
3.30 p.m. The helicopter left the garage roof at 12.32 
and was over the Esplanade des Invalides at about 2.50 

Mm, 

This flight has not only demonstrated that the heli- 
copter is now capable of serious cross-country. journeys 
(the Bristol 171 was also flown to the Paris Aero Show, 
where it and the Westland are exhibited) but that properly 
used it can show up our archaic city-to-airport transport 
arrangements. Mr. Bristow did the Northolt-Olympia 
flight in seven minutes. The air timetables show that 
B.E.A. passengers on the outward journey had to leave 
the Kensington Air Station at_12.05 in order to catch 
the one o'clock aircraft at “Northolt, and that at the 
other end there is a whole hour between ‘the scheduled 
arrival of the aircraft at le Bourget and the final setting- 
down of the passengers at the Gare des Invalides. So 
two hours are wasted on a journey of about 220 miles, 
the airborne part of which takes but an hour and a half. 

It does not look as if we have progressed very much 
in short-haul overall speed in the last twenty years, 
especially if one recalls that a Vickers Viking amphibian 
on several occasions did the trip between London and 
Paris centres (the Thames and the Seine) in about two 
hours—in 1921! 

Last year, by the way, a message was taken from Lon- 
don to Paris in about three-quarters of an hour using heli- 
copters at each end and a Meteor over the air route. — 


Solent and Thames 


RITING of these early tests reminds us that to- 
day Londoners will once more have an oppor- 
tunity to see a flying boat on the Thames, after 

an interval of three years. This morning a Short Solent 
is due to alight on the river below Tower Bridge and taxi 
up, under its own power, to Tower Pier, near which it 
will be moored until May 14th. Members of the general 
public will have the opportunity to go aboard to inspect 
the aircraft, and on May toth the Lord Mayor will name 
it City of London, thus reviving the old Imperial Air- 
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ways custom of naming certain aircraft after towns. 

The last time a Short flying boat came above the 
bridges was in 1928,-when Mr. Lankester Parker landed 
a Calcutta above Lambeth Bridge before mooring it by 
the Houses of Parliament. The larger Solent could prob- 
ably not be taken off from between any of the London 
bridges (the Calcutta was a lightly-loaded biplane), 
although there is little doubt it could be put down there. 
Lankester Parker used to do amazing things with the 
Short flying boats on the Medway, but even his skill was, 
in some respects, antedated by that of Col. Frank (now 
Sir Francis) McClean, who, in 1912, flew a Short float- 


- plane between the upper and lower spans of Tower 


Bridge and under some of the other bridges! To-day 
Londoners will not see any such tricks played, but there 
is little doubt that those who look over the Solent will be 
impressed by its roomy comfort. 

It is very appropriate, in view of the visit of the Solent 
to London, and bearing in mind the great contribution 
which Shorts have made to the development of marine 
aircraft, that on Saturday next Mr. Oswald Short is being 


admitted to the Honorary Freedom of the City of 


Rochester, from which Short Brothers and Harland have 
now moved, but with which the name of the famous 
pioneer brothers will always be linked. 








sain 


LINKING THE CITIES. The Westland helicopter, piloted by Mr. Alan Bristow, is seen on the left as it took off from the roof -of a London 
garage for its flight to the centre of Paris. The picture on the right shows it arriving at the Place des Invalides some 2 hours 20 minutes 


later. 


An account appears on page 526. 
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A Preliminary 
Appraisal of Aircraft 
and Power Plants Now 
on View at the Paris 


Show 


Illustrated with 
“ Flight” Photographs and Sketches 


HE description ‘‘a Salon of 
realities,’’ applied by a French 


contemporary to the 18th In- 
ternational Aeronautical Salon, 
opened by President Auriol last Fri- 
day, April 29th, is a just one. There 
is a reassuring absence of disguised 
mock-ups and abundant evidence that 
the best of the French aircraft now 
under developmént may rank with 
British and American types. To a 
large extent the promise shown by 
France’s military prototypes is due to 
the use of British-designed Rolls- 
Royce Nene turbojets, now in quantity 
production at Hispano Suiza; never- 
theless, the ability of French aerody 
namicists is praiseworthy. 

The Show is, perhaps, international 
more in name than in fact; although 
at least eight countries are participat- 
ing, their representation is by no 
means commensurate with their rela 
tive importance in the sphere of air- 
craft construction. Great Britain, for 
example, shows but a hint (albeit a 
very high-quality hint) of her poten- 
tialities—on this fact we comment 
elsewhere; and America, already fully 
occupied with a military expansion 
programme, has contented herself with 
exhibiting models representative of 
the aircraft of five makers. Sweden— 
somewhat surprisingly, in. view of her export aspirations— 
is an absentee. 

Thus it lies with France to provide the. bulk of the 
material on show, aided by some smaller nations (e.g., 





President Auriol chats with Captain K. J. G. Bartlett (Bristol) 
without whose presence no Paris Show would be complete. 
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A GLANCE 


Beyond the Bristol 171 helicopter extend the French, American, Dutch, Czech, Italian and 
Swiss machines forming, with the British exhibits, the core of the 18th Salon del’ Aéronautique 


in the Grand Palais. 


Switzerland and Turkey) seldom represented at affairs of 
this kind. Belgium, this. year, is an absentee, but Holland, 
Czechoslovakia and Italy are there. No one expected to 
see the U.S.S.R., so no one is disappointed. 

That no large transport aircraft are shown full-scale is 
certainly not indicative of French neglect; indeed, several 
prototype airliners and heavy freighters of real merit are 
already flying. Considerations of space alone prohibited 
their inclusion and models and pictures must serve to illus- 
trate their characteristics. In their less spectacular way 
the small trainer, club and touring aircraft now flying in 
prototype, or early production, form are most significant; 
they are mostly the result of a number of design competi- 
tions which have been officially or semi-officially spon- 
sored. Their all-round quality is high and they are proof 
of keen and active interest throughout the country. Gliding, 
too, has a tremendous following in France. 

The development of new power units has not been 
accelerated to the same extent as that of airframes, and 
although several gas turbines—turbojets and turboprops— 
have been built, and some have a fair number oi hours of 
running behind them, none seems to have reached a very 
advanced stage, nor are any likely to be in production in 
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time for the present crop of 
prototypes. A few . large 
piston engines are quite 


promising (three at least are 
developments of well-known 
earlier units) and, as always 
at Paris, there are very many 
light engines, of which a few 
are in production. 

Across the Seine from the 
Grand Palais, on the Espla- 
nade des Invalides, is a dis- 
play of airfield construction 
equipment and a Morane 
ambulance. Here, too, is a 
clear space already used for 
helicopter arrivals and depar- 
tures. 

The following notes are a 
preliminary appraisal of the 
principal exhibits at the 
Salon, and will, it is hoped, 
prove useful to visitors during 
the remaining ten days. 


Military and Research 


Aircraft 


BREGUET.—A___ strange, 
nameless anti-submarine air- 
craft, apparently with an 
Armstrong Siddeley Mamba 
turboprop in the nose and a 
turbojet in the fuselage, is 
shown by a model to have an 
intriguing R/P installation, 
retractable into the fuselage, 
and folding wings. 

Marcet DassauLtt.—The proclamation ‘‘a French air- 
craft in the international class,’’ propped against the plump 
little M.D.450 Ouragan single-Nene fighter, is at once an 
affirmation of French progress and of English and American 


‘ 
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quality. The day before the Presidential opening, Colonel 
Rozanoff had taken the first prototype of this interceptor 
to a height of 26,250ft in five minutes. Ballast was carried 
to bring the take-off weight to 12,120 lb. A later version 
will have a wing raked at 30 deg. Three prototypes are 
to be supplied to the French Air Ministry ; the first was 
ordered on July ist, 1948, and flew on February 28th this 
year. A Martin Baker ejector seat is fitted. 








A section of the ‘‘ Grande Nef ”’, with the Centre light aircraft and assorted Czech types in the fore. 
ground and the S.0.95 Corse Il light transport tail-on to the camera. 
French, British and American machines. 


Beyond are widely differing 


Fiat.—Trim-looking military trainers with tandem seats 
are the Merlin-engined G.59 and the G.46 with a Gipsy 
Queen. Both are shown “‘in the flesh.’’ They are deyel- 
opments of the G.55 fighter, to which the G.59A variant, 
being a single-seater, bears a close resemblance. 

FoKKER.—'‘‘ Nosewheel or tailwheel for trainers? ’’ isa 
pertinent question posed by Fokker. As solutions, in the 
2-3-seater basic category, they offer the S.11 with tail- 
wheel and the tricycle S.1z._ A model of the S.13 shows it 
to be a serviceable-looking twin-engined (P. and W. Wasp) 
crew trainer with a nosewheel.. The greatest interest is 
being aroused by models and drawings of the very attrac- 
tive S.14 jet trainer (one Derwent V) with side-by-side 
ejector seats and pneumatic dive brakes on the rear fuse- 
lage. Weight and performance data are cautiously with- 
held, though descriptive material is available. 

Lrepuc.—It was learnt at the opening of the 
show that the Leduc o1o0 ramjet aircraft, air- 
launched from a four-engined Languedoc, had, 
a few days previously, attained a speed of 440 
m.p.h., using half thrust, at a_height. of 
13,000ft. Previously the machine had flown 
as a glider only. The pilot, M. Gonord, was 
using the ramjet for about ten minutes. The 
landing speed is given as 95 m.p.h. 

LocKHEED.—On the Lockheed stand ate 
models of the F-80 jet fighter and the Constiti- 
tion transport as supplied to the U.S. Navy.: 

Morane.—A ‘‘run of the mill’’ production 
M.S.474 deck-landing trainer for the Frenei 
Navy is shown with bombs and R/BS 
appended. Machines of this same general typ 
are already well established in service. 
M.S.701 light colonial twin, also on view, B 
available as a military trainer. é 

a 2 


Prratus.—This Swiss firm shows 


The Italian Piaggio P.136 amphibian, Fiat G.59 and 
G.46 trainers, Ambrosini Grifo and the tail of the 
Macchi 308. 
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military trainer (Argus 410 engine), complete with arma- 
ment. Simple servicing and low maintenance costs are 
some recompense for its plain appearance. 

Ryan.—" Mentor’’ is the name adopted for the trainer 
publicized on the Ryan stand. 

S.I.P.A.—The S.12 tandem trainer, based on a German 
Arado design, and supplied in quantity to the French Air 
Ministry, is shown by a model. 

S.N.C.A. Du CENTRE.—Models of the N.C.1080 deck- 
‘Yanding single-Nene fighter (to fly this month), N.C.270 

‘ twin-Nene medium bomber, and N.C.1072 twin-boom night 
and all-weather fighter, are illustrative of military develop- 
ments by Centre. The N.C.1080 has raked wings and tail, 
and closely resembles the Supermarine 510. A develop- 
ment of the N.C.1071 jet trainer (which first flew on 





October 12th last year), the N.C.1072 has a thinner wing, The compact Marcel Dassault M.D.450 Ouragan intercepter, with 
and should attain a maximum speed between 560 and Hispano-built Rolls-Royce Nene. : 
600 m.p.h. ; 

S.N.C.A. pu Norp.—Wind-tunnei models of the N.1601, S.N.C.A. pu Sup-Ovest.—The $.O.M2 (a single- 


N.2500 and N.2200 are displayed. Respectively these are 


Derwent research model for the S.O.4000 twin-Nene 
bomber), and the second prototype of the S.0.60z0 Espadon 
long-range fighter (Nene) are shown, together with illus- 
trations of the S.0.6000. Triton side-by-side jet trainer 
(Nene) and S.O.8000 Narval twin-boom deck-landing 
fighter, with Arsenal 12H piston engine. Features of the 
M2 include a flush cockpit with retractable windscreen ; 
lateral intakes ; a three-wheel tandem undercarriage, with 
wing-tip skids and jettisonable lateral wheels for take-off ; 
and full-span spoilers for lateral control. The S.O.6020 is 
a mid-wing design with a fuselage of remarkably large 
size compared with the raked mid-wings. The intake for 
the Nene is under the fuselage. A speed of about 640 
m.p.h. is expected. The belt boxes for the six 20 mm 
guns are installed approximately over the c.g. 























“ats 
" 
Made! of Bréguet anti-submarine aircraft with re- 

‘ tractable R./P. installation. 
is a 
the a twin-Derwent research aircraft, a twin-boom 
ail- military transport resembling the Fairchild 
it Packet, and a carrier-borne fighter-bomber, 
Asp) the Nene turbojet of which is fed by a flattened 
t is nose intake. The N.2z1co twin-engined pusher 
rac- high-wing monoplane, an. actual example of 
side which is shown, can be equipped as a military 
use- crew trainer, 
ith- S.N.C.A. pu Sup-Est.—A half-scale wind- 

tunnel model of the S.E.2410 twin-jet fighter- 
be oe. ya ¢ a, as = a Designed for quantity: production in shadow factories, the $.0. 6020 Espadon 
Nef. Nenes are mounted one above the ; b . ei the Hi built N 

ad, other and are staggered to save space; they =r = Jee fanene with we on for b are eee wi 
440 are fed by a single intake in the top of the turbojet. The first prototype flew on November /2th, . 

of fuselage, and although no crew position is indi- 
own cated, the cockpit will be in the nose. A proposal exists VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS.—Two models of the Attacker 
was for a version with two T.R.1008 turbojets, installed side naval fighter are being compared with a miniature Type 510 
The by side. (development of the Attacker with swept, wing and tail sur- 

z faces). The 510 is seen to have leading-edge slats. Another 
are model shows the new Varsity crew trainer (two Hercules) 
itu in which—compared with the Valetta—the longer fuselage, 
Ys: nosewheel undercarriage and cleaner engine cowlings are 
tion immediately apparent. New features of the Seagull 
snch amphibian are disclosed by another model: a central fin 


has been added for easier water manceuvring and the super- 
structure is of different form, with undercut trailing edge, 
to eliminate buffeting near the stall. 





Commercial Aircraft 


Bricuet.—Looming large near the main entrance is a 
mainplane for the new Bréguet double-deck, four-engined 


Sectioned model of Fokker’s S.14 Derwent-powered jet trajner freighter or 100-passenger ‘‘ aerobus ’’—the B.761. Of 44 
with side-by-side ejector seats. metric tons all-up weight, this type is shown by models 
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Showing the disposition of the power units and-ducting in four French 
jet prototypes : (top left) M.D. 450 Ouragan (Nene) ; (top right) 
$.0. M2 (Derwent) ; (above) S.0. 6020 Ouragan (Nene) and (right) 
S.E.2410 (2 Nene). The small outlets on the $.0.M2 are for 
turbine-cooling air. 
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to. be of quite attractive appearance, notwithstanding its great | 


capacity. Alternative engines for aircraft of the ‘‘76’’ series 
are Pratt and Whitney Double Wasps, Bristol Hercules or 
SNECMA 14Rs. The prototype 761, with the last-named 
units, flew on February 15th this year. Bréguet are also 
developing the B.892 Mercure for airline use or as a freighter. 
This may have two Hercules or two 14R engines, or a version 
with four smaller engines can be supplied. The first proto- 
type, which has lately flown, is, in fact, four-engined. Of 
high-wing design, the 892 is designed for a 10,500-lb payload 
and will have a ‘‘commercial’’- cruising speed of about 
170 m.p.h. 

BrIsToL. — The 
Proteus - powered 
Brabazon II. is 
represented by an 
impressive model 
showing, among 
its mumerous- un- 
familiar features, 
rearward - 
facing seats and 
the location of the 
jet outlets. There 
are also models of 
the Bristol. 175 (four Centaurus or four Proteus), intended 
for B.O.A.C. routes, and of the Type 170 Freighter / Wayfarer. 

Convairk.—Models of the: Convair-Liner (240) are finished 
in the colour schemes of the various airlines supplied. More 
than 150 machines of this type have been built. 

Marcet DassauLt.—Designed for Colonial operation, the 
D.315 (shown by photographs) is a mid-wing monoplane with 
nosewheel undercarriage and having a flying weight of 11,400 lb. 

DoucGLas.—An instructive comparison is afforded by ad- 
jacent models of a standard DC-3 and the new Super DC-3. 
Features of the latter are totally new mainplanes with squared- 
off tips, bird-resisting windscreen, more powerful Wright or 
Pratt and. Whitney engines, and semi-retractable tailwheel. 
The stated all-up weight of 27,400 Ib will be increased. 

Praccio.—This Italian firm is displaying a representation of 
the projected P.140 transport, with four Hercules 761 engines. 
The empty weight will be 44,000 Ib and the disposable load 
38,500 lb. A retractable loading ramp is built in to the lower 
rear portion of the deep fuselage. 

Fouca.—Developed from a military glider, the Castel- 
Mauboussin CM-100, built by Fouga, has been tested in proto- 
type form and is in production. Two SNECMA Argus en- 
gines are used. The CM-100 should prove unusually economical 
in service, and designs exist for the installation in similar 
machines of two small auxiliary turbojets, mounted in the 
rear af the nacelles. These would be used for take-off, or in 
the event of one piston-engine failing. M. Mauboussin’s pro- 





lilustrative of piloting, undercarriage and 
tank arrangements. on a version of the 
S.E. 2410. 








posal. to use turbojets in low-altitude, low-speed _ aircraft 
may seem astonishing, but he is confident that revenue will 
benefit. 

LockHEED.—Exceptionally attractive-is the Lockheed stand, 


with a semi-circle. of Constellation models ‘bearing various air- 
line markings and embodying a large-scale map of world routes 
served by the graceful ‘‘ Connies.’’ 

Morane.—Parisians are intrigued by the dummy occupants 
of the M.S.7o1 light twin-engined Colonial aircraft. | Adapt- 
ability is an outstanding quality of this all-metal machine, 
the cockpit enclosure and nosewheel undercarriage of which 
give it a quite racy appearance, despite its ability to operate 
as a four-passenger light transport; ambulance with four pas- 
sengers and two stretchers; dual-control trainer; or photo- 
graphic survey. ait- 
craft. The engines are 
Mathis 8G 20s. 

PiaGcio.—One _ of 
the most _ talked-of 
civil types is the 
Franklin-en- 
gined - P.136 pusher 
amphibian _five-seater 
tourer or light trams- 


which is being demon- 
strated.in flight ‘dar 
ing the show. A 
gull wing permits: a 
shallow hull. 
S.N:C. A: 333 
CENTRE. —The 
N.C.306, shown as @ 
model, exists only as 
a project. Having 4 
braced high wing, @ 
fixed undercarriage 
and three engines, it is of distinctly utilitarian appearance. 
Designed to operate from confined Colonial areas,. this ‘type 
appears to correspond to the Northrop Raider formula. i 
S.N.C.A. pu Norp.—There is’ an actual example of an 
N.2100 light twin-engined transport, the Potez 8Do3 engines 
of which drive pusher airscrews. Normal accommodation is for 
two pilots and seven passengers, but cargo and advanced 
trainer versions are offered. The empty weight “is about 
7,000 Ib and the gross weight 10,570 Ib. Cruising speed and 
range are placarded as 198 m.p.h. and 750 miles respectively. 
S.N.C.A. pu Sup-Est.—To show the various Sud-Est type 
in full scale would, according to a notice, require a quartet 
of the Grande Nef floor space. In addition to models, however, 
the company manages to display a full-size sample of the fuse 
lage construction of the S.E.2zor0 transatlantic airlinet. 
Twenty-five S.E.2010s have been ordered by Air France, and 
the first prototype has been flying for some weeks at Toulouse. 
The engines are Pratt and Whitney Wasp Majors, and 
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Wing-tip-skid (without jettisonable wheel 
attachment), diminutive aileron, and— 
‘* ghosted ’’’—spoilers on the S.0. M2. 
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Armagnac, as the type is now named, is compar- 
able in many respects with the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser. A long period of development lies ahead, 
put certainly the Armagnac is a transport to watch. 

Te S.E.1210 model has the distinction of being 
a model of a model, for the designation 1210 is 
borne by a scale flying model (piloted) of a pro- 
jected transatlantic flying boat, to have Arsenal 
piston engines or Python turboprops. The 
$.E.1030, also shown in model form, is a passenger 
and freight-carrying development of the roto air- 
survey type, already on test. Yet another minia- 
ture representation is of the projected S.E.4000— 
an appealing pusher amphibian with retractable 
wheels and floats, designed to meet I.C.A.O. 
requirements and having a Mathis G.16 engine. 
The cruising speed should be 148 m.p.h. 

$.N.C.A. pu Sup-Ovest.—‘‘Corse II’’ is the 
name of the S.O.95 light passenger and freight 
transport, of conventionally attractive appear- 
ance. This type was. victorious at the Cannes 
rally in May, 1948, and since April 15th this year the first 
fourteen production aircraft have flown a total of more than a 
thousand hours and have made 65 Mediterranean crossings. 
The engines are Renault’s and the undercarriage is a conven- 
tional tailwheel type. An economical cruising speed of about 
200 m.p.h. is claimed. 

The S.0.30P medium transport (now called Bretagne), an 
actual example of which was displayed at the last Salon, has 
not yet been delivered to Air France or any other operator. 
Two versions are offered, a 30-passenger model with Pratt and 
Whitney R-2800 engines, or a 37-passenger variant with the 
more powerful CA-18 engines. The maximum cruising speed 
with CA-18s is given as 270 m.p.h. Another type exhibited at 
the 1946 Salon is the S.O.7o10 light transport, with coupled 
Mathis engines. Trials are being delayed by a shortage of 
pewer plants. 

VicKERS-ARMSTRONGS.—The inviting interior of the Vickers 
Viscount 700 turboprop airliner is depicted by’ a new sectioned 
model, which, mounted broadside-on at the edge of a main 
gangway, is receiving: the full attention due to it. One version 
is offered as a 53-seater, without'the central pantry, but with a 
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The Nord N.2100 light transport or trainer, with pusher propellers, appears to 
have proved more successful than previous machines built to the same formula. 


small buffet at the rear end of the pressurized cabin. The 


latest Rolls-Royce Darts are installed 


Sailplanes and Ultra-light Aircraft 
P 5 


There are five sailplanes at the Salon, one a successful all- 
round high-performance machine and four specialized types. 

From the ceiling—though not in the conspicuous place which 
their graceful lines deserve—hang two trainer-yellow ARSENAL 
sailplanes. The first is the Air-101, which is in all respects 
but one similar to the Air-too. During the last two years the 
Air-100 has shown its supremacy at sdaring competitions; it is 
light enough and of sufficient span to have as low a sinking 
speed as any other high-performance machine yet it retains 
very good penetration. This characteristic, and its great in- 
herent stability (of extreme value in blind flying), together with 
its good handling qualities and strength, explain its success. 
The Air-tor is a very successful compromise; it would be diffi- 
cult to improve on it except when limited aspects of soaring 
only are concerned. 

Thus the Ars-4-111 is a more specialized machine. 
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(Top ieft) A promising French turbojet, with accessories wrapped tightly round its compressor and a remote gear box for starter and auxiliaries, 


the Atar 101B is designed for a moximum: thrust-of-4,860- Ib. 


It.is built by Voisin within the S.N.E.C 


.A. group under Oestrich licence. 


Below it is the S.0.C.E.M.A. TGA Ibis turboprop, a massive oxial-flow unit giving 2,020 equiv. s.h.p. (Top right) While French re 
are passing through their early stages of development the Nene, built under licence by the Hispano-Suiza company, is providing the power for 


the great majority of new military prototypes. 


(Lower right) Something quite new is the S.N.E.C.M.A. (Rateau) TB 1,000 turboprop which is 


designed to give 1,280 s.h.p. at 15,400 r.p.m. The diameter is only 27}in. 
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The Salon at a Glance ..... 





aim of its designer has been to build a glider capable of high 
speeds without too rapid a loss of height. At 100 km/hr (62.1 
m.p.h.) the 4-111 will sink at the rate of only 1 m/sec. In any 
thermal soaring conditions which are so good that the only 
limiting factor is time this sailplane might well be unbeatable. 
It is fitted with flaps, which would assist slow circling in 
thermals, and it has the striking aspect ratio of. 24.5. 

The Br&GuET 900, on the other hand, belongs to the small, 
fast, highly manceuvrable class of sailplanes. There are shields 
at the tips of its twin trapezoidal wings to prevent tip stalling 
and it is fitted with slotted ailerons. 

At the FouaGa stand is displayed the fuselage of a two-seater, 
tke C.M.7, of which the second prototype is being flown at the 
Beynes Gliding Centre. It is a high-performance tandem sail- 
plane somewhat reminiscent of the Kranich in general outline, 
and should prove most useful for advanced and blind-flying 
training. A more futuristic design to be found on the same 
stand is the Cyclone C.M.8-R 13 jet-assisted glider. Coming as 
it does from such an experienced designing organization, the 
glider itself, the C.M.8-13, can be expected to be practical and 
sound. It is a fast and fully aerobatic aircraft with a rela- 
tively short span (13 m.). High-dihedral -tailplanes and 
elevators have been substituted for the more conventional con- 
trol surfaces, presumably because a fin and rudder would have 
been in the path of the jet efflux. The jet unit mentioned 
later is fitted above the mainplane and is detachable. 

The Rorreret (Wren) is the only real ultra-light shown. 
Hidden behind’ one of the main staircases to the gallery, it is 
a neat-looking little monoplane with a span of 18ft and an 
all-up weight of less than 500 Ib. Almost any 20-40 h.-p. 
engine would be suitable; the makers are said to have the four- 
cylinder Marcel Echard in view. 


Club and Private-owner Aircraft 


Naturally, the light aircraft were chiefly of French origin, 
but there were interesting examples from Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland in addition to the well-known American 
Bonanza and Navion. Representative of their class and indi- 
cative of the attention which has been paid to economy and 
good look-out are the two-seat NC859 and NC853, the 
second principally for training and club use and available with 
a choice of five engines, the former with 1to5 h.p. Walter and 
cruising speed of 112 m.p.h., for touring. 

Most attractive is the brightly polished all-metal SO 7060 
Deauville. This again has a well-shaped bulging canopy and 
fixed tail-down undercarriage. It has a top speed of 125 m.p.h., 
a range of 500 miles and is to cost. £1,950. 

One of the most popular and successful light sporting air- 
craft, 250 of which have already been sold, is the NorEcRIN. 
The new Regnier engine, installed also in the Mark 2 ambulance 
version, has improved smoothness and quietness of operation. 

The Srarckx AS 57 is a side-by-side enclosed design with 
fixed wing-tip: slots and flaps which are self-locking in the 
position selected by the lever. It is unusually well instru- 
mented and the engine is a 105 h.p. Walter. 

An impressive, somewhat larger, four-seater known as the 
S.F.C.A. Coach or Lignel 46, is fitted with a Mathis 8G 20 
engine of 180 h.p. output which drives a Ratier automatic 
v.p. airscrew. This prototype has done a fair amount of flying 
and somewhat unusual features are the tiny fixed wing-tip 
slots, the ailerons attached well inboard from the tips, the 
split flaps and the use of a variable-incidence tailplane. This 





A product of Fouga, noted for their high-quality gliders and saili- 
planes, the Cyclone is assisted by a diminutive Turbomeca turbojet. 
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‘Hercules 763 power plant. 


firm’s use of sheet constructional material comprising perforated 
din cork sheet sandwiched between ply may be remembered, 

Another practical and typical French two-seater now in pro. 
duction and bordering on the ultra-light class is the S.I.P.A; 
go1. The quoted performance figures, which include a maxi- 
mum speed of 124 m.p.h., are guaranteed to be accurate or even 
conservative. The engine is a Minie of 74 h.p. output and the 
price is between £1,700 and £1,800. 

The Swiss Prtatus P.4, of which a small number are ordered, 
now has a cantilever undercarriage and is_notable for the 
variety of cargoes which are loaded through its large double 
doors and can be carried from the small Swiss valley. airfields, 

One of the-most attractive and successful four-seaters is the 
AMBROSINI S.1001 Grifo, which with only 115 h.p. has a top 
speed of 149 m.p.h. It was a machine of this type which, in 
the hands of Bonzi and Lualdi, flew the South Atlantic iq 
January this year. This machine is also available on floats as 
is another attractive little Italian product, the Maccur MB 308 
Varese. This is a tiny two-seater which in landplane form has 
a fixed-nosewheel tindercarriage and. smartly spatted wheels, 

Czechoslovakian designs include the Zin Skaut M.2, a sturdy 
low-wing two-seat trainer with bulgy enclosure and pronounced 
dihedral of the outer planes; the Bonzo N.3 with 160 hp, 
Walter Minor engine; and a rather more lavish and now well 
known all metal twin which should have a special appeal for 
touring in undeveloped countries, the AERO 45. It is capable 
of carrying its pilot and four passengers at over 190 m.p.h 
on the power of two 160 h.p. 6-cylinder Walter Minors. 


Power Units 


The opinion is held quite generally, and expressed widely, 
that, in Paris, Great Britain has failed to make a showing 
worthy of its industry. This applies to quantity and_ not 
quality, for what there is is good. 

Two of our leading engine manufacturers are showing a 
representative range of their power units, each outstanding in 
its class, and others are to be seen on the stands of French 
aircraft manufacturers who usé them or French engine’ mant- 
facturers who have taken the licence to build them. 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY turboprops are of particular interest 
to France at the present time, and the Series I Python—a 
military version is shown at Paris—may possibly find some im- 
portant civil application. The Python’s consumption is now 
in the region of 0.6 lb/b.h.p./hr. 

The Double Mamba is making its first public appearance, 
while the single Mamba, of which a sectioned civil unit of the 
type used in the Apollo is shown, continues to excite interest 
among designers of French passenger aircraft. The fact that 
both Mamba and Python have many hours of experience, beth 
in the air and on the ground, behind them is not overlooked 
by discerning visitors to Paris. 

With gas turbines now so much in mind it may seem sut- 
prising that perhaps the most outstanding British exhibit is 
the fully sectioned working example of the complete Bristot 
The engine turns and all services 
can be operated from switches. Moreover, the provision for 
fire extinguishing can be illustrated by means of red lights. 
The Centaurus is well known on the Continent, but the Proteus 
is being shown for the first time. A model of the twin Proteus 
installation for the S.R.45 and Brabazon on the Bristol stand 
enables the visitor to examine the reduction and contra-prop 
gearing. 

In company with the Bristol helicopter is shown its ALvis 
Leonides power plant, complete with main and tail rotor drives. 

Foreign engines other than those produced in France are 
few. The small opposed Continental units, 65 to 185 h.p., of 
which a great many are in use in Europe, are the sole repre 
sentatives from America, while from the unfortunately handi- 
capped industry of Czechoslovakia continue to flow the familiar 
WattTer Mikrons and Minors, and the Praca D and opposed 4. 

Italy returns to Paris with the 1,050 h.p. Isorra FRASCHIM 
Delta and the 1,600 h.p. Zeta RC/2560, which is an X-form 
12-cylinder unit. In addition there is the Asso RCz2o0.1.2 of 
340 h.p. This is a supercharged inverted six-cylinder in-line 
unit. Similar in layout is the Alpha SPA which develops 
150 h.p. A tiny two-stroke twin, the AmBRosINI P.25, pmo 
duces 22 h.p. and weighs only 38} Ib. 

In France, .the high-powered ARSENAL designs have beet 
further developed, and two of the huge 24-cylinder H-form 
power uniis have been flight-tested in the Languedoc. They 
are now equipped for water injection, while direct fuel 
injection is achieved by two pumps, an upper and a lowéf, 
to serve their respective banks of cylinders. The inverted V2 
engine, based on the Jumo 213, is exhibited in single and 
coupled (end to end with contraprop) form. Some improve: 
ments have been made and the single unit has been type 
tested at 2,100 h.p. With water injection it gives 2,250 hp 
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for take-off. Well worth close examination is the handsome 
power plant of this 12HO2z, which carries an annular radiator. 

As licensees and producers of the Rolls-Royce Nene, the 
Hispano SuIzA company takes on a special importance this 
year. To date some 60 French Nenes have been built for the 
many prototypes flying or abeut to fly. There has. been a small 
re-design of the rear cover to enable additional auxiliary drives 
to be taken from it. With one excepticn all the components 
of the Nene are built by Hispanos, and the flame-tubes, which 
are at present provided by Rolls-Royce, are very shortly to be 
produced in France. 

The piston-engine department of the company. is still very 
active, and what may be regarded as an enlarged and an 
improved version of the 12Z, known rather paradoxically as 
the 12B, has been produced. Like the majority of large French 
units it has direct fuel-injection and a prominent centrifugal 
supercharger with large air-trunk pipe. The 12B produces 
2,000 h.p. at 2,700 r.p.m., and although not yet type-tested it 
has been run at considerably over its design power. One 
version of this unit is under development with a turbo-blower, 
and an interesting wind tunnel model of the nacelle with addi- 
tional air intake gill arranged to remove the boundary layer 
is exhibited. The unit is designed to retain an output of 
1,100 h.p. up to 36,oooft. 

L.E.M., better known as Porez, show units of 160, 220, 450 
and 650 h.p. The largest of these, the 12D 30, is of the hori- 
zontally opposed 12-cylinder layout favoured by the company. 
The 8D30 is a supercharged inverted vee type. The 220 h.p, 
design, the 4131, is a large, supercharged, inverted fourein-line 
with blower on top. The 160 h.p. 4Dotr is similar but unblown. 

The Marcet Ecuarp Lutetia 6Aor will be remembered as a 
unique two-stroke radial with 12 pistons operating in pairs 
with six common combustion chambers. A compressor is 
mounted in front of the engine with the reduction gear, the 
whole being most neatly enclosed. A new addition of similar 
conception, but having four cylinders arranged in vee. form, is 
the 4Cor. This unit with compressor mounted in the vee of 
the cylinders produces 50 h.p. at 2,600 r.p.m. 

From the MecaMaT company, more familiar by its name of 
Mathis, comes a large selection of units. They have from two 
to..16 cylinders with head, barrels, pistons, valves, etc., all 
interchangeable. Particular attention has been paid to the 
balance of all the opposed units. The 4GB62 flat four was 
recently type-tested and rated at 90 h.p. at 2,650 r.p.m. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the 450 h.p. 16-cylinder X-form double 
engine. which, although its two crankshafts drive only one air- 
screw, can run in separate halves, due to the incorporation of 
free wheels in the drive. In addition there are fan-cooled units 
for helicopter and pusher installations and an economy 4o h.p. 
twin. 

Several small conventional flat-four units are produced by 
Vicror Minté&. They are in the under-1oo h.p. class and equip 
some of the new light aircraft to be seen in the Salon. One odd 
member of the family is the Model 404 (7o h.p.) type-tested 
in 1938 and having its cylinders cast in pair-blocks. 

Visitors to previous Paris exhibitions will be familiar with 
most of the units and the appearance of the Salmson range of 
small radials. The horsepower varies from 85 for the five- 
cylinder to 260 for the larger nine. There is also an Argus- 
Salmson A.S.1o unit of 240 h,p. output. 

The S.E.P.R. company have taken the licence for the pro- 
ducts of ArRojeT ENGINEERING of America. They exhibit a 
1,650 lb-thrust rocket motor and various Jato units. 

Several of the historical names are \included in the 
S.N.E.C.M.A. organization. In addition to the well-known 
14R (1,580 h.p. at 2,600 r.p.m.) a new larger GNOME RHONE 
piston engine, the 14U, has been produced. It is exhibited 
as a complete power plant with three-piece close-fitting cowling 
in which intakes are enclosed. It carries a torquemeter, and 
direct fuel injection or’a fuel injection carburettor are alterna- 
tives. The cylinders have alloy fins cast on to the steel barrel 
by a new patented: process. 

Renavtt’s latest 12S develops 570 h.p. at 3,300 r.p.m. and 
Weighs 1,165 lb. ReGnreR show a 145 h.p. 4.Loo inverted in- 
line unit as fitted to the Norecrin. 

Also within the group are produced two quite different types 
of gas turbine, one a most practical-looking small turboprop 
with nine-stage axial-flow compressor and six combustion cham- 
bers, known as the TB 1000. Superficially it resembles the 
Mamba and, although it has not yet run, its estimated per- 
formance is 1,280 s.h.p. plus 570 Ib thrust at 15,400 r.p.m. It 
is long, but the overall diameter is only 27}in and the weight 
1s quoted as 1,435 lb equipped. Rateau patents are involved. 

The turbojet from this group is the Atar 101B, constructed 
by a section based on the Vorsin concern. It seems that 
members of the B.M.W. design team are in part responsible for 
this engine. _ Hollow air-cooled turbine blades are used. The 
to1B is being developed to produce greater power by facreas- 
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The diminutive size of the Turbomeca O!! jet unit is causing great 
interest. It gives 198 Ib thrust for a weight of only 92} Ib. 


ing the working temperatures. 
750 deg C, and it is believed that this can be increased a further 
100 deg. Thrust is now 4,700 lb at 8,050 r.p.m. and. the dia- 
meter is 35in. The first unit should fly in the tail of a 
Marauder this autumn. A special feature is the remote acces- 
sory-drive box with two-cylinder 25 h.p. starter motor. A 
clutch permits the accessories, generator, hydraulic and pneu- 
matic pumps, etc., to be driven prior to starting the main unit. 

Two striking French gas turbines are to be found on the 
5.0.C.E.M.A. stand. One, a turboprop known as. the TGA- 
Ibis, is heavily cut away to expose the massive compressor 
drum carrying 12 stages of blading and the shaft connecting 
it with the four-stage turbine. The pcwer quoted for 300 
m.p.h. conditions is 2,050 equiv. s.h.p., residual thrust being 
roughly to per cent. The pure jet unit accompanying this is 
the TGAR-1008 (4,850 Ib thrust). It has an eight-stage axial 
compressor, a single-stage turbine, and, as in the turboprop, 
the combustion chamber is annular. Provision is made for 
after-burning. It is regarded as a development engine for the 
later TR-1008 (5,500 Ib thrust) which will have a modified 
turbine bearing and bearing housing and also a fixed tail cone. 
the TGAR-1008 is to be test flown next month. 

Great interest is being shown in the tiny turbines produced 
by Tursomeca. The turbojet TR.o11, which is to fly in a 
week or two on the back of the Fouga met. research glider, 
develops 198 Ib thrust at 37,000 r.p.m. and weighs 92} Ib. The 
diameter is 15.7in and the length 31.5in. The annular com- 
bustion chamber has ‘‘ centrifugal fuel injection,’’ the kerosene 
being flung from holes in the periphery of an injector wheel. 
Six such units have been running for some time past, and the 
cost is approximately {1,500 each. The second, though earlier, 
Turbomeca unit is the Type 782 which was developed primarily 
to drive auxiliaries. It has done some 7oo hours’ running and 
recently completed a special 250-hour test. It has a single- 
stage turbine and single-stage compressor. A _ turboprop 
development is on the way. 


The present figure is about 


Ancillary Equipment 


The products of British exhibitors, other than manufacturers 
of engines and aircraft, were mentioned in Flight last week, 
and it-must suffice here to say that they were a credit to the 
industry. Rotol’s ducted spinner, automatic synchronizing 
device, and an airscrew blade in light alloy, with steel leading- 
edge cap containing the de-icing element, were noticed to be the 
subject of close study. To mention another example, the 
lavish Dunlop display included working models of jacks for 
such items as shutters and gills anda nevel..demenstration 
of a Maxivue screen-wiper. . Dowty’s working’ mg of ‘the 
Brabazon steerablé: nosewhéel more ‘than held its own among 
several similar exhibits from the French industry. 

The Ministry. of Supply and the: Ministry .of Civil Aviation 
both hélped: to make up for the inadequate representation of the 
British industry: -M.o.S.’s model of “London. Airport’s main 
runway, with procedure and talk-down broadeast in French, is 
serving a most valuable educative purpose ‘and attracting all 
classes of visitor. . Incidentally, it should-be recotded here that 
the French opposite numbers of these two‘ Ministries Have pre- 
pared exceptionally fine displays. of the work they have in hand. 

A model of the BreGuet 2E gyroplane with contra-two-blade 
rotors. took the ‘place ‘ofthe. full-scale machine which is at 
present on trial:at Villacoublay. Thé diameter of the ‘rotors 
is 28ft 2in, and a 250 h.p..engine-is installed. Features of the 
S.E.3110 two-seater helicopter (the sole French, rotating-wing 
aircraft on view) with twin oblique-mounted auxiliary rotors, 
will be included in a further review of the Paris exhibits next 
week. 
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Shooting Stars at Malta 
WELVE Lockheed F-80s of the U.S. 
Au Force, from 
bruck, Germany, are at present based 
at Malta for two weeks of gunnery 
practice. 


Farnborough Again 

* is now definitely announced by the 

Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors that its roth Flying Display and 
Exhibition will be -held at Farnborough 
from Wednesday, ‘September 7th, to 
Sunday, September. 11th, 1949. ~The 
public will be admitted on the roth and 
11th. 


Technical Token 


GENOR officers of Aer Lingus made a 

novel presentation to Mr. John Ley- 
don, who retired recently from chair- 
manship of the company after 12 years. 
Their mark of esteem consists of a clock, 
thermometer and barometer mounted in 
three intermeshing spur gears, machined 
from solid metal and mounted on a sec- 
tion of airscrew blade from the first Aer 
Lingus DC-3. 


AT.C. “Junior Flights” 


pes that the age of entry for A.T.C. 
cadets has been lowered to 14 
years, it has been decided to maintain 
higher standards of smartness, and give 
leadership training to N.C.O.s, by adding 
a ‘‘junior flight’’ to each squadron. 


Such flights will consist of probationary 
cadets without uniforms, and those who 
not 


have attained first-class status. 





PORTRAIT FROM PARIS: ‘Mike ’’ Lithgow 

appraises a model of the Supermarine 510, 

a raked development of the Attacker, with 

which he hopes to record some impressive 
Mach numbers. 


Fuerstenfeld- 
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JETS FOR EXPORT : Gloster Meteor 4s and 7s are prepared for delivery to the Belgian Air 5 





Force. Although their red, white and black roundels cannot here be distinguished from 
R.A.F. markings, it will be noticed that the fin tricolour extends below the tailplane. 


Promising cadets of good bearing will be 
eligible for 
squadron. 


promotion to ,the main 





GETTING THE BIRD: Mr. John Derry, 

D.H. test pilot, with the Coupe Montana 

trophy, which was awarded to him by M. 

Dissat (right) for a 45-min. Paris-Cannes 
flight in a Vampire 5. 


U.S. Helicopter Record Attempt 
‘pue Sikorsky S-52-1 helicopter, piloted 

by H. E. Thompson, is reported to 
have averaged 129.616 m.p.h. in four 
passes over a 3-km course at Cleveland 
on April 27th. Subject to confirmation, 
this is an increase of 5 m.p.h. on the 
speed of the Fairey Gyrodyne when it 
established the present helicopter record. 


All the Answers 

ATEST of B.O.A.C.’s pilots to be 

awarded his Master Pilot’s Certificate 
is Capt. B. C. Frost. In addition to 
holding all’ the licences procurable— 
namely, Air Transport Pilot’s Licence, 
First Class Navigator’s Licence, Mainten- 
ance Engineer’s Licences, and P.M.G. 
Air Radio R/T and W/T Licences—he is 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, an Associate Fellow of the 


R.Ae.S., ‘and an Associate Member of the 
Institute of Transport. 

Born in 1909, Capt. Frost joined Im- 
perial Airways in 1936 and participated 
in the Mercury-Mayo pick-a-back trials 
in 1938. He served with Coastal Com- 
mand for the first two years of the war, 
and was in the Short flying-boat Cabot 
when it was lost by enemy action in 
Norway. There are at present fewer than 
50 Master Pilots in the British Empire. 


Scandia “Fans” 

\TJEW four-bladed reversible-pitch air 
4N screws for the Twin-Wasp-powered 
Saab Scandia airliner have been shipped 
to Sweden by the Hamilton Standard 
propellers division of the United Aircraft 
Corporation. Specially designed for the 
Scandia, the new airscrews incorporate 
the highest-lift aerofoil ever used by 
Hamilton Standard. They are expected 
to provide sufficient reverse thrust to cut 
the aircraft’s landing run by one third. 


Bristol Bullfreighter ? 

O* behalf of the Crown Agents for 

the Colonies, British European Air- 
ways have chartered a Bristol Freighter 
from Silver City Airways to fly a herd 
of cattle from this country to Malta. 
The ‘‘ passengers’’—three bulls and 30 
cows—are being sorted into loads for 
four successive flights, the last of which 
is due to be made on May roth. The 
cost to the charterer is said to be about 
£3,000. 


British Gliding Achievement 
Sat ae to official confirmation, Mr. 
Philip Wills,, Chairman of the 
British Gliding Association, broke the 
British single-seat glider distance record 
last Sunday, with a 230-mile flight from 
Hatfield to Gerrans, Cornwall. Mr. Wills. 
was flying his own Weihe sailplane. 

He described conditions at first as 
‘‘rather difficult.’’ ‘‘On the outskirts 
of London I was quite low—between 
I;200 and 1,500ft—and juggling madly 
for height,’’ he stated. Airborne fora 
hours, after a towed take-off, he reached” 
a maximum height of 5,2o0oft. 


Canadian Explanation ~~ 
ANADA’S decision to build under 
licence the North American F-86 

fighter ‘is no reflection on either Britaily 
or the de Havilland Vampire—at present 
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HERE AND THERE 


the R.C.A.F.’s_ standard intercepter. 
This was stated by the Canadian Defence 
Minister in the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, on April 28th. 

Mr. Claxton said that during the war 
the Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
had been threatened by a lack of spare 
parts and engines for British-designed 
aircraft. According to an American 
source, 100 F-86As_ will be built by 
Canadair, Ltd., of Montreal. 





Fair Enough 

Pr a written answer to a question con- 

cerning the accuracy of the Easter 
week-end weather forecasts, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, the Air Minister, stated that 
the situation had been finely balanced, 
with risks of rain that the meteorologists 
could not ignore in their forecasts. 

Although weather forecasts could not 
at present be more than assessments of 
probabilities, he continued, their general 
accuracy within the last few years had 
been 85-88 per cent. Within recent 
months accuracy had improved to 90 
per cent for forecasts of rain or no rain 
in the London area. 


Power Trio 

ROGRESS with three different types 

of power plant is reported by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. The rocket 
unit for the Bell X-2, raked-wing suc- 
cessor to the supersonic X-1, is in the 
final stages of development by the com- 
pany’s propeller division, while the 
Typhoon turboprop has been shown pub- 
licly for the first time. Driving a four- 
bladed airscrew, this unit has been test- 
flown in the nose of a Boeing B-17 For- 
tress, which, it is claimed, is able to 
maintain height with all four Cyclones 
feathered. 

The Curtiss-Wright Turbo Cyclone is 
said to offer a 20 per cent increase in 
thermal efficiency, compared with. a 
normal piston-engine. | This. compound 
unit will be installed in later versions 
of the Lockheed P2V Neptune patrol 
bomber. 
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TAKING THE AIR: After some years of inactivity this pre-war Chilton single-seater with 


Carden Ford engine is flying again. 


A few of these attractive little machines are being, or 


have been, reconditioned, and this one, seen near Rickmansworth, is owned by Mr. H. 
Bilborough (pilot in the photcgreph) and Mr. J. Milli of the Denham Aero Club. 


Air “Gunners” 


RAVELLING in two parties of 
twelve, the Arsenal Football Club 
will leave London Airport for Rio de 


Janeiro on May goth and rith, flying on 
the regular B.S.A.A. services. The 6,000- 
mile journey is scheduled to take 33 
hours. 


Aeradio Affairs 


YEAR of flying control and com- 

munications operation _ by — Inter- 
national Aeradio, Ltd., on behalf. af 
Allied Control, Austria, was celebrated 
by. a small gathering at Schwechat, 
Vienna, on April 28th. The company’s 
assistant operations manager, W/C. R. 
C. Lawes, left London by air the pre- 
vious day for an extended: tour of, the 
Far East, where he. will investigate civil 
flying control, communications and main- 
tenance of Aeradio equipment. 


Jet Transports 


APTAIN EDDIE 
RICKENBACKER, 


president of Eastern Air 
Lines, is reported to 
have stated that his 
company has issued to 
manufacturers a, specifi- 
cation for a 40-passenger, 
four-jet airliner. 

In a review of jet 
transport progress, Avia- 
tion Week says that cost 
is the biggest obstacle to 
U.S. plans. It concludes 
that ‘“‘any (U.S.) jet 
transport development 
now seems cefttain to lag 
far behind both British 


THE NEXT BEST THING: 
As all full-scale flying is 
banned to Germans, the 
model movement in Ger- 
many has a particularly 
keen following. This high- 
performance sailplane is 
being demonstroted at a 
meeting in the Freich Zone 
of Berlin 


and Canadian projects.’’ From the 
Dominion, good progress. is . reported 
with the Avro-Canada C-102  four- 


Derwent airliner. 


N.P.L. Open Day 


JyPaiseErsS of the industry will have 
an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the wide range of scientific 
research undertaken at the National 
Physical Laboratory, when the annual 
Open .Day is held on Thursday, May 
26th, from 1430-1800 hours. On the 
following day the Laboratory will be ‘* At 
home’’ to university and Governmetit 
department visitors. 

Representatives of industrial firms not 
already familiar with the work of the 
N.P.L. are invited-to apply to the 
Director, National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, Middlesex, by May 14th, 


News in Brief 
ORTSMOUTH branch of the Air 
League is to hold an air gardén- 
party at the city airport on Sunday, 
June roth. ., o re : 
The winning team in the Southamp- 
ton Junior Football League Competition 
was that representing Air Service Train- 
ing, Ltd., of Hamble. : 


* * * » 

Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., state that’ 
they and their managing director, Mr. 
. W. Massey, have withdrawn their 
financial interest in the College of Aero- 
nautical Engineering, of Wimbledon and 
Hanworth. The interest has now been 
acquired by the Principal, Mr. C. -H. 
Roberts. * * * 


The order recently given by the U:S. 
Secretary of Defence to stop construction 
of the 65,000-ton aircraft carrier United 
States is believed to be responsible for 
the resignation of Mr. John L. Sullivan, 
American Secretary of the Navy. 

* * * 

Mr. H. G. Herrington, director and 
general manager of High Duty Alloys, 
Ltd., was presented with a silver cigar- 
ette box when he handed over the chair- 
manship of the Aluminium Development 
Association Executive Committee to Mr. 
F. G. Woolard. 
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HELICOPTERS 
MAKE 
HISTORY 


Two British Types Flown 
to Paris 


ISTORY was made last week, when two 
British -helicopters made flights from 
England .to Paris, thus scoring two 
‘‘ firsts.’ On April 26th the Bristol 171 was 
flown by Mr. Eric Swiss from Filton to Orly 
via Blackbushe, Lympne and le Touquet. This 
machine is one of the two prototypes. * A third, : i : “Flight” photograph. 
the Mark II, will make its first flight in the ‘*Nothing to declare.’’ Mr. A. Bristow and his two passengers, Col. Preston 


near future and will be powered. by the Alvis and Mr. Charles-Gardner, get Customs clearance on the roof of the Metropolis 

Leonides ‘engine specially adapted for heli- mana, Cinna Sapers ae Stace oy Ow ee 

copter work. The production models now 

under construction will be known as the Mark III and will made by. Mr. . La 

also have the Leonides. Lindgren and Mr, 
Apart from being the first British-designed helicopter to John Fearn,. 

cross the Channel, the Bristol 171 was also the first to be . managing — direc- 

granted a special certificate of airworthiness, issued a few . tor of Westland 

hours before the start of the flight. Aircraft, Ltd. A 
The second helicopter to make the flight to Paris was the message was re- 

Westland-Sikorsky S.51 (Alvis Leonides), which on April ceived from 

27th joined the centres of London and Paris direct by H.R.H. Princess 

flying from the Metropolis Garage, Olympia, to the Elizabeth, wish- 

Esplanade des Invalides in Paris, accomplishing the flight ing the flight suc- 

in less than 2} hours in spite of an intermediate landing cess. 

for refuelling at le Touquet. The S.5r was 
Special precautions had been taken not to announce the flown by Mr. 




















: “Flight” photograph. 
Alan Bristow, Not talking this one down: Alan Bristow 


flight beforehand, as it was feared a 

traffic-obstructing crowd might have Westland’s _ test has a few words on the subject of a flight 
gathered, but a number of specially pilot, and special plan with Jimmy. Jeffs, Divisional 
invited guests were privileged to watch arrangements had Traffic Control Officer for the London 


been made for and South Eastern. Division, who had 
Customs clear- forsaken his Heston perch for the occasion. 


ance to be given 

on the roof of the garage. The machine had previously 
been flown to Northolt, and Mr. Bristow brought it from 
there to Olympia in seven minutes. 

At the garage he picked up two passengers who were to 

make the flight with him: Col. Preston, 
ies : Secretary-General of the Royal Aero Club, and 
i Mr. Charles Gardner, of the B.B.C. 
'é In his speech Mr. Fearn stated that although 
' they were not aiming at records, they hoped 
to put British European Airways Corporation 
“‘on the spot’’ by doing the city centre to 
city centre flight in a shorter time than that 
taken by the airline passengers. 

In between the arrival from Northolt and 
the departure for Paris, Mr.. Bristow made 4 
short flight with passengers. His handling of 
the S.51 was superb, and he “‘ planted” the 
machine exactly on the small white square laid 
out on the garage roof. A noteworthy fact 
was that, as Mr. Fitzwilliams informed us, the 
rotor was in the autorotative range during the 
approach, so that in the unlikely event of the 
engine cutting, a safe landing could still have 
been made on the roof. 

The flight vas made without incident, and | 
the arrival in Paris at the end of what was the 
first flight between the t-vo cities by a British” 
built helicopter, was greeted with enthusiasm: 


p §& 


the start from the roof of the garage, 
next door to Olympia. Speeches were 


The Bristol 171 leaving Filton on the first 

cross-Channel flight by a British-designed 

helicopter. On the fright is Mr. Eric 
Swiss, the pilot of the machine. 
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An outstanding exhibit at the Paris Show and one 
which will help to: confirm Britain’s lead in gas- 
turbine development is the. Armstrong Siddeley 
- Double Mamba. This. powerful ‘* Siamese-twin ”’ 
source of power is suitable for both civil and military 
applications. Either Mamba can drive its co-axial 
airscrew independently. The weight of the paired 
Mamba 2s with their axial compressors, com- 
mon front castings and auxiliary gearbox is 3,010 Ib. 
Their combined maximum output (sea-level static) 
is 2,540 s.h.p. and 768 /b. thrust. 


DISPLAYED AT PARIS 


(Above). The subject of a unique and arresting 
exhibit are the moving components—crankshoft, 
connecting rods and gear trains—of a Bristol 
Centaurus 18. This \8-cylinder sleeve-valved 
military power unit develops 2,470 b.h.p. for take-off. 
on. At first glance there is a remarkable 
resemblance between the front and rear end of the 
Bristol Proteus, the tail cone and turbine being 
rather similar in form to the airscrew spinner and 
air intake. The diameter of this advanced turbo- 
ore with axial and centrifugal compressors is 

in. The first important use of the Proteus is 
expected to be in the Saunders-Roe S.R. 45 flying 
boat which is ‘to have four pairs and two single 
units developing a total of 32,000 h.p. plus 8,000 Ib. 

residual jet thrust, 





Hawker Fighters Compared 


HOUGH the raked mainplanes of the new Hawker 

P.1052 form the principal distinction between this 

experimental fighter and its precursor, the P.1040, 
comparative studies here reveal other points of: dis- 
similarity. It will be noted, for instance, that the air 
intakes for the Rolls-Royce Nene turbojet are deeper on 
the newer machine and that there are changes in the wing- 
root fairings. Unlike the 670-m.p.h. North American 
F-86, with which it should compare in performance, the 
P.1052 has no leading-edge slats as a palliative for the 
undesirable tip-stalling characteristics generally associated 
with sweep-back. 

The mark of Nene at present installed may not be 
mentioned, but it is known that improved and more power- 
ful units of this type are becoming available. A model 
bearing the tentative designation R.N.3, for instance, 
delivers a static thrust of 5,500 Ib. 

The first flight of the new prototype was made from 
Farnborough on November 19th, 1948, the pilot being 
Mr. T. S. Wade, who also flew the machine when the 
accompanying views were secured. Dimensions of the 
P.1052 are: span, 31ft 6in; length, 37ft 10; gross wing 
area, 258 sq ft. 
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Exclusive Photographs by L. W. McLaren of “ Flight” with C.F.E. Pilots’ Co-operation. 


Tactical Investigation and Instruction by Day and 


OCATED in Norfolk, and commanded by 
A. Cdre. D. F. W. Atcherley, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., D.F.C.,. the C.F.E. is impressively large, 


adequately equipped, and superbly manned, Its ante- 
cedents can be traced to the Air Fighting Development 
Unit formed at Northolt in 1934, the Fighter Interception 
Unit founded at Ford five years later, and the Fighter 
- Leaders’ School which came into being in 1943. The first 
- Commandant—when the C.F.E. was established in October, 
1944, as an amalgamation of the three separate units—was 
Air Commodore (now Air Vice-Marshal) R. L. R. Atcherley, 
C.B.E., A.F.C., twin brother of the present Commandant 
and lately appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Royal 
Pakistan Air Force. 

The scope and scale of C.F.E.’s activities and the numbers 
of aircraft on charge might astonish many people were they 
privileged, as was Flight, to stay for two days and watch 
the Establishment at work. The measure of its contribution 
to the fighting effectiveness of the Services is not merely the 
bulk and authority: of its written reports, but the degree to 
which its doctrines are instilled into fighting.units.. To the 
squadron pilot ‘“C.F.E.” is no obscure academic body. 


By H. F. KING, M.B.E. 


Night 


Staffed by men of his.own temperament, 
speaking his language, it has a vital influence 
on his daily work. From the Commandant down, its 
officers are most intimately acquainted with the business of 
air fighting, and what they do not know, they are quick to 
investigate. 

Modern air warfare is so complex that the functions and 
organization of the C.F.E. are, not surprisingly, somewhat 
intricate. The charter of the Establishment designates as 
basic functions the study of air-defence problems in the 
light of current aeronautical advances, the likely trends of 
future air attack, and the defence against it. The C.F-.E. is 
further required to devise methods of increasing the tactical 
efficiency of fighter aircraft in all offensive and defensive 
roles, and in all climates, and to advise the Dominions Air 
Forces as to the employment of their fighter strength. 

With good reason, the defence of the United Kingdom 
against high-speed bombers is “ Priority 1’’; but the 
urgency of this consideration has not up to the present 
prejudiced the study of subsidiary tasks such as intruding, 
army support and escort. 

The: constant review of fighter tactics at the C.F.E. 
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Central Fighter Establishment Loos involves not only standard Service 


equipment, but new weapons and 

devices. Tactical trials are under- 
taken at the direction of the Air Ministry and of Fighter Command, as a unit of which the C.F-.E. 
is established. To discharge its duties efficiently the C.F.E. collaborates intimately with Home 
and Overseas Commands ; the principal research and development centres (R.A.E., A.. and A.E.E. 
and T.R.E.); the Central Bomber Establishment ; the Empire Schools (E.A.A. s, E.F.S., and 
E.A.N.S.) ; the R.A.F. Staff College ; and—among other miscellaneous schools and units—the 
school of Land/Air Warfare. Not the least of its responsibilities is the training a ony. and night 
fighter leaders and, in the case of night fighter leaders, their navigators. 

Organization is based upon three principal components—the directing staff (including specialist 
officers and the Tactics Branch) ; the unit administrative headquarters ; and the Flying Wing, 
commanded by G/C. V. S. Bowling, C.B.E., which comprises the Air Fighting Development 
Squadron, Fighter Interception Development ‘Squadron, Fighter Support Development Squadron, 
Day Fighter Leaders’ School, and Night Fighter Leaders’ School. Though under the operational 
control of the Admiralty, the Naval component (Naval Air Fighting Development Unit) is 
administered by the C.F.E. For consultation on all air matters affecting the Army, except anti- 
aircraft, there is also an Army component (likewise under C.F.E.’s administrative control ) ; it 
assists in the development of fighter support technique and in the training of fighter leaders and 
Air Liaison Officers. 

Under the direction of Group Captain J. H.. Edwardes- Jones, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., the Tactics 
Branch is responsible in peacetime for disseminating the ‘doctrines of the C.F.E. throughout the 
United Kingdom, overseas Commands and the Commonwealth. The greatest value is attached 
to personal contact, exemplified by a recently completed tour to Air Command Far East, Australia 
and New Zealand. Every year, at a tactical convention, specialists from home and overseas 
Commands and from the Dominions and the U.S.A. are addressed by lecturers of the Branch on, 


~ 
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perhaps, half a dozen tactical subjects; all are 
invited’ to propound their own theories, and argument 
runs high until mutudlly agreed recommendations 
can be made. In timé of war the Tactics Branch 
would be represented in operational theatres, where 
its ‘“‘ missionaries ’’ would themselves go into action 
to obtain first-hand khowledge of tactical require- 
ments before returning to the C.F.E. to make their 
proposals. As in the last war, specimens of captured 
aircraft would be handéd over to the Establishment 
for comparative trials. * 

The development of ‘tactics as affecting new day 
fighter aircraft (together with their armament and 
ancillary equipment), and the operational evaluation 
of this material, are the responsibilities of the Air 
Fighting Development: Squadron (W/C. R. Berry, 

D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C.), an element of the Day 

Fighter Wing. The names of a few former members x 

of the A.F.D.S.—Waterton (Gloster), Wade (Hawker), | Hurrying home to base—a C.F.E. Meteor. 
Beamont (English Electrit), Fyfield (Power Jets) and 

Wilson (de Havilland)—are a warrant of the calibre of the flying personnel, who, incidentally, 
remain with the Establishment for a minimum period of two years. 

Though the A.F.D.S. collaborates closely with the A. and A.E.E., Boscombe Down, and with 
the E.F.S. at Hullavington, there is little or no overlapping in function. A new type or mark of 
fighter having been certified by Boscombe as being safe to fly, the Squadron is supplied with a 
tactical element of four machines, in order to determine operational characteristics and to relate 
these qualities to tactics. For instance, when Vampire 5s arrived at C.F.E. for their ground-attack 
trials (having previously been assessed in the intercepter role) Boscombe had already laid down 
the limits governing diving speed, minimum bomb-release height, ¢tc. Initially the type was 
tried without external armament stores, to evolve a basic flying technique ; then the various 
combinations of bombs and rocket projectiles were fitted and discharged against targets on the 
range and battle area. Meantime, specimens were undergoing trials for speed and range, with a 
view to determining the precise effect of the external loads, and the limits of low-altitude 
manoeuvrability were being established. It is important to note that the Squadron only suggests 
a sound basis for operational units to work upon; but it would be a very experienced squadron 
pilot who could improve on the techniques proposed. 

All trials are most exhaustive and exact. Knee-pads and stop watches are part of the pilots’ 
stock-in-trade, and the data accumulated are correlated by a scientific staff. Two or more types 
or marks of fighter having been flown side by side and in mock combat, it is possible to plot rates 
of turn, rates of roll, speeds and angles of climb, acceleration and deceleration and so to prepare 
comparative charts of performance. Fuel consumption is studied from the operational standpoint, 
to enable practical limits of endurance to be proposed for squadron use, and all aspects of formation 
flying, navigation and quick take-off from concrete and grass are investigated. 

In every circumstance the A.F.D.S. pilot tries to imagine himself to be a member of an operational 
squadron on active sefvice. He is not, therefore, concerned solely with the handling and 
performance of the aircraft in his charge, but with the convenience and comfort it affords, for 
both considerations are exerting an increasingly important effect on operational efficiency. 





Inverted, a Meteor displays its belly-tank. 


D.H. Sea Hornet N-F.2t. 
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The value of tactical trials of the Meteor 4 and Vampire 3 
—now completed—was greatly enhanced by a series of 
interception exercises with U.S.A.F. Superfortresses based 
in the United Kingdom, and to simulate raids by jet- 
propelled bombers flying at 35,oooft or higher, Meteors 
have been pressed into service. 

That the requirements for day fighters are now beginning 
to merge has been remarked in Flight on more than one 
occasion. Special significance, therefore, attaches to the 
work of the Fighter Interception Development Squadron, 
which has the same responsibilities in respect of night and 
all-weather fighting as A.F.D.S. has for day fighting. A 
component of the Night Fighter Wing, under W/C. J. R. D. 





Braham, D.S.O., D.F.C., the F.I.D.S. is responsible for 
rapid-landing trials and for the study of problems arising 
from the operation of large. numbers of jet aircraft in 
adverse weather. 

Instructors of the Night Fighter Leaders’ School first 


brush-up general interception -technique and go on to’ 


introduce the students to the more advanced operational 
methods as evolved at C.F.E. The curriculum includes jet 
experience, and pilots taking the last course flew the 
Meteor 3. Half of the scheduled flying is by night. Welling- 
ton “ flying classrooms,’’ carrying a crew of seven, are 
available for the. instruction of navigators.in the latest 
radar techniques, and while the navigators are thus engaged 
the pilots are receiving tuition in instrument-weather flying 
and the theory of flight. 

The Day Fighter Leaders’ School, under ‘W/C: -G, A, 


Skip-bombing run by @ Vampire with two S00-pounders. 








Brown, D.F.C., holds courses in advanced tactical training. 
Being destined to lead wings or squadrons, the students are 
required to have a background of fighter experience. The 
syllabus covers all subjects appertaining to the operation 
and control of fighter aircraft in their various roles. 
Emphasis throughout, however, is on the fighters’ primary 
function—that of interception and air combat. The 
syllabus includes theoretical study and practical exercises 
in tactics, with special reference to the control of forma- 
tions, marksmanship, engine handling, navigation, and 
meteorology. The army procedure for requesting air 
support is taught and close support and tactical recon- 
naissance are. practised. 

Exercises in the early stages of the course are designed to 
taise the individual standard of proficiency in the tactical 
handling of the aircraft and accuracy in the use-of the 


appropriate weapon. The final stages of the course are. 
devoted to operational exercises in which the principles 
taught during the early exercises can be applied to varying 
tactical contingencies. Briefing and planning are the 
responsibility of a different student each day. Instructors 
of the D.F.L.S. pay frequent visits to first-line fighter units 
and pilots of the R.Aux.A.F. attend at West Raynham for 
familiarization with the latest tactics. 

The Fighter Support Development Squadron has two 
pilots, with S/L. L. A. Malins, D.S.O., D.F.C., in charge, 
and works with a large Army Section, commanded by 
Lt. Col. W. P. Scott, D.S.O., M.C. Operating as one entity, 
the two units are responsible for developing close-support 
and tactical reconnaissance technique, and for instructing 
Air Liaison Officers for the Army. Officers of the Army 
Section also act as instructors in certain phases of the Day 





Commandant end Officers of the C.F.E. : Back row (I to r).~ S/L. W. S. Munn, D.F.M. (Senior Air Traffic Control officer) ; S/L. F. D. S. Seott-Malden, D.S.0., D.F.C. {Tactics Branch) ; 
S/L. G. H. A. Newman (Fighter Direction and Control Branch) ; Major B. V. G. Cheesman, D.S.0., M.B.E., D.S.C. (Tactics Branch); S/L. E, F. Leconte (Officer Commanding, No.9 G.C.A.); 
S/L. R. J. V. Smyth, D.F.C. (Officer Commanding, Night Fighter Leaders’ School) ; S/k. W. D. Smith (Chief Ground Instructor, N.F.L.S.) ; S/L. L..A. Malins, D.S.O., D.F.C. (Officer 
Commanding, Fighter Support Development Squadron); S/L. C. |. R. Arthur, D.F.C. (Station Administrative officer); W/C..R. C. Love, D.S.O., D.F.C. (Tactics Branch); Cdr. E. A. Show 
(R.N.) (Officer Commanding, Naval Air Fighting Development Unit) ; Major H, D. Hively, U.S.A.F. (Tactics Branch) ; W/C. R. Berry, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C. (Officer. Commanding, Air 
Fighting. Development Squadron) ; W/C. J. R. D. Braham, D.S-O., D.F.C. (O.C. Night Fighter Wing) ; S/L. W. E. Thcmas (O.C. Fighter Interception Development Squadron). 
Front row (I to r) Fit. Off. T. C. Legge (Fighter Direction and Control Branch) ; Lt. Col. W. R. Scott, D.S.O., M.C. (G.S.O. I. (Air)); W/C. R. I. Jones, A.F.C. (Chief Armament Officer); 
WIC. F. J. Trollope, M.C. (Officer Commanding, Fighter Direction and Control Branch) ; G/C. J. H. Edwardes-jones, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. (Tactics Branch) ; A. Cdre. D. F. W. 
Atcherley, C.B.E., D.S.0., D.F.C. (Commandant, Central Fighter Establishment); G/C. V. $. Bowling, C.B.E.' (Group Captain Operations, C.F.E.); W/C. G. A. Brown, D.F.C. (0.C, 
Day Fighter Leaders’ School) ; W/C. S. Linnard, D.F.C. (Station Commander); S/t. T. C. Nichol (Senior Medical Officer) ; S/L. R. C. Haine, D.F.C. (Air Fighting Development Squadron); 
$/O. W. M. Lund-Linton, (O.C. W.R.A.F.). 


Central Fighter Establishment 


Fighter Leaders’ course. A complete operational signals unit is available and 
is frequently engaged on demonstrations for the Staff Colleges and similar 
establishments. 

As already intimated, the Naval Air Fighting Development Unit is under the 
operational control of the Admiralty. Commanded by Cdr. E. A. Shaw, R.N., 
it undertakes the service trials of all new Naval fighters, for day or night 
operation. Having received Sea Vampire Mk 20s, it is able to participate with 
the A.F.D.S. in interception and other trials requiring high-performance aircraft. 

Naval Aviation has its own particular interests and problems: interceptions, 
for instance, are usually started from patrol and not from the deck, rendering 
long endurance imperative. Specimens of the Seafire 47, Sea Hornet 20 and 21 
and Sea Fury 11 are on hand for various trials. 

The foregoing can convey only the broadest impressions of the work of an 
Establishment which, by instruction and liaison, is propagating its doctrines 
throughout the R.A. F.,. Naval Aviation, the R.Aux.A.F. and the Dominions 
Air Forces ; nor can justice be done to the various components and sub-sections 
which are indispensable to the work of the C.F.E.—notable among them being 
the Tactics Library, replete with recognition material, reports and photographs. 

The happiest relations exist between the C.F.E. and the United States Forces, 
To study some of the remarkable new jet aircraft now flying in America and to 
exchange views with tacticians of the U.S.A.F., A. Cdre. Atcherley has himself 
visited the.U.S.A. His one regret was that he was not enabled to fly an F-86. 
That the R.A.F. has much to learn from America is obvious to anyone acquainted 
with modern developments in military aviation, but standard fighters in service. 
with the R.A.F. are still unrivalled in certain aspects of performance. 

On the Central Fighter Establishment we may confidently depend for the 
development of combat techniques suitable to the advanced fighter designs now 
materializing in this country. 
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B.0.A.C. Services : 
UNO Charter Ends : 


: NOCTURNE: A striking study of a 
: B.O.A.C. Constellation. From Sunday 
? the service to New York was increased 
: to four return flights each week, two 
: calling at Prestwick and two at 
: Shannon. 


Perr rr errr rerrr: TEreri rier 


BEA. GERMAN NETWORK 

RETISH European Airways are planning to establish a net- 
B work of internal services. throughout Western Germany 
during the summer, in addition to frequent services between 
London and the main commercial and industrial centres. The 
first of these internal services, linking Hamburg, Dusseldorf 
and Frankfurt, was started recently and now operates five times 
a week in each direction. Started on April 28th, five services 
in each direction are flown each week on the route London- 
Dusseldorf (for the Ruhr)-Buckeburg (for the Hanover Fair) - 
Hamburg. On June 6th a new service will start ‘between 
London, Dusseldorf and Munich. . It will operate five times a 
week in each direction and, apart from linking the Ruhr and 
Munich, will provide the first air service between London and 
Munich since the war. ; 

Existing services to Germany are: six return flights a week 
between London and Frankfurt, five return flights a week 
between London and Dusseldorf, and two flights a day between 
London, Amsterdam and Hamburg, while two shuttle services 
a day link Hamburg and Berlin. 

Aircraft to be used for the new network will be 27-seater 
Vikings, except for the Berlin-Hamburg shuttle service, on 
which a Dakota is used, equipped with Rebecca to enable it to 
fly within the Air Lift pattern. All routes are open to 
German civilian travellers, no priorities are needed and no 
currency restrictions are imposed. 


B.O.A.C. INNOVATIONS 

A NEW flying boat service between Singapore and Rangoon 

was recently introduced by B.O.A.C. Operated by Ply- 
mouth-class flying boats, it leaves Singapore on Saturday 
mornings and arrives at Rangoon the same afternoon, with an 
intermediate stop at Bangkok. The return service leaves 
Rangoon on Sunday mornings. The Plymouths will operate 
until the introduction of a Solent service between tlie United 
Kingdom and Singapore, with a call at Rangoon. 

By agreement with B.E.A.,through fares to Paris from 
points on B.O.A.C. routes were introduced on May 1st. Where 
necessary, hotel accommodation is provided in London in 
accordance with the passenger ‘tariffs. Specimen single through 
fares to Paris are: Cairo £67, Calcutta £141, Johannesburg 
£164, Singapore £174 and Sydney £260. 

Reduced rates for air cargo inward-bound to Europe: and 
the U.S.A. from points in the Eastern Hemisphere are being 
introduced by B.O.A.C. The new rates for cargo from India, 
the Far East and Australia came into force on May 1st and 
the rates from East and South Africa will apply from’ May 
17th onwards. Examples. of the reductions are: Sydney-Lon- 
don, 27s per kg reduced to 21s 7d; Singapore-London, ‘from 
tgs 1d per kg to 15s 3d. : 

_ On April 28th, in conjunction with S.A.A.; T.EsA: and 
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Q.E.A., B.O.A.C. introduced a special commodity rate for per- 
sonal effects, applying both to personal property of passengers 
travelling by the airlines’ services and that of persons using 
other means of transport who wish to send .baggage by air. 
The rate is 50 per cent of the basic air-cargo rate and the mini- 
mum weight accepted is 20 kg. This rate does not apply to 
journeys to, from or via Canada or the U.S.A., or to journeys 
between points within Europe. 


MILK-RUN CRASH REPORT 


HE circumstances of the accident to a Halifax C.VIII, 

G-AJNZ, which crashed on the summit of Cronk-ny-Iree- 
Laa Mountain, Isle of Man, on September 28th, 1948, killing 
the crew of four, are the subject of a report* by A. Cdre. 
Vernon Brown, Chief Inspector of Accidents. : 

The aircraft, which was owned by World Air Freight, Ltd., 
and was operating for the Ministry of Food, had been engaged 
for two months carrying milk from Belfast to Liverpool on 
the basis of six flights every 24 hours. It left Nutts Corner 
Airfield, Belfast, at 0935 hr, carrying 1,140 gallons of milk 
in churns, and at 0853 hr notified the Northern Area Con- 
troller that it was flying at 1,500ft under V.F-.R. conditions: 
Six minutes later a méssage saying that the aircraft was over 
the Isle of Man ended abruptly and a search was initiated. 
The wreckage was eventually located near. the summit of the 
1,449ft mountain in dense fog. 

It is stated that the aircraft was correctly certified and 
loaded and that the licences of the crew were valid. There 
was no evidence of any pre-crash failure of the aircraft or 
engines and the crew were aware of their position just before 
the crash. In the opinion of the Chief Inspector of Accidents 
the accident was.due to the aircraft colliding with the summit 
of the mountain when being flown in cloud and was considered 
to be the result of an érror of airmanship on the part of the 
Captain. 

*M.C.A., Accidents Investigation Branch, Report No. C.528. H.M. Sia- 
tionery. Office, price 9d. 


U.N.O..CHARTER ENDS 


FTER nearly nine months’ operation, the last Consul air- 

craft on charter to the United Nations Organization has 
returned from Beirut. The charter commenced in July, 1948, 
when Air Enterprises, Ltd.,-and Morton~ Air Services, Ltd., 
both of Croydon Airport, jointly agreed to base five Airspeed 
Consuls at Beirut, Lebanon, for the use of the United Nations 
Palestine Commission, 

When ‘the ‘fleet had been. operating for about, two months 
the Israeli: Government requested that, owing to the delicate 
nature of the negotiations in progress, no British crews should 
be employed onthe aircraft.. The two companies thereupon 
arranged with A.B:A.; Stockholm; and thé Syndicat National 
des Officiers. de J’Aviation Marchande in Paris for, Swedish and 
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French pilots and radio officers to be sent to England where 
they were trained at Dunsfold and their licences endorsed to 
enable them to fly the British aircraft. : 

At this time two further Consuls were added to the fleet. 
The companies set up a servicing organization at Beirut con- 
sisting of a number of British-licensed--aircraft engineers and 
sent out a wide range of engine and airframe spares, including 
complete spare engines. A. British. pilot and radio officer re- 
mained in’ complete control of the operation., With the com- 
pletion of the work of the Palestine Commission the number 
of, aircraft was gradually reduced, the last aircraft coming 
home on April 23rd. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S ATLANTIC HOLD-UP 


Mere than a year-ago the South African Government 
invited tenders from airlines for the operation of 
scheduled passenger and.-freight services.from Johannesburg 
to New York and Amsterdam. .The Department. of Transport 
has now called for still further information from the airlines 
and it is considered doubtful whether any final- decision will 
be reached for several weeks. 

Reports from South Africa show that: whichever lines are 
granted operating licences—and South African Airways. are 
thought to have a good chan¢e—the services. cannot be started 
for some time. For.the New York route; crews would need 
training at Idlewild or La Guardia, and. the operator, com- 
peting against P.A.W.A., is estimated to need about -£2,000,000 
capital, mostly dollars, for-aircraft.and spares. On the route 
to Amsterdam, about {1,000,000, also in dollars, would be 
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needed to offer reasonable competition to the K.L.M. 
Amsterdam-Johannesburg service. 


Officials of South African Airways agree that Skymasters. 


cannot operate on either route. Quite recently they were 
offered six new pressurized DC-6s by S,A.S., but although 
they could have been paid fos in sterling, the Government 
missed the opportunity and the aircraft were purchased by 


Australia. 
SUPER-SUPER DC-3 

ae a note appeared in Flight of March 24th (p. 343) on 

the modifications proposed by Douglas for 'the DC-3 a 
number of amendments have been announced. Gross take-off 
weight is being further increased to 29,500. lb—now some 
2,700 lb above the original specification—and 23- and 4o- 
passenger interior arrangements are contemplated. There will 
also be provision for a convertible. passenger/freight interior. 
Integral tanks in the outer wing panels will increase total fuel 
capacity by goo gallons to 1,704 gallons. 

In the 40-passenger version a double row of seats will be 
accommodated on each side of a 13$-in aisle, while aft of the 
entrance door there will be four divan-type seats on each side 
of the fuselage; these seats will fold to give extra luggage 
space, which may be screened-off by a web-type partition. 
Increase of the .fuselage-length by 38in forward of the main 
spar makes this additional accommodation available. 

Two prototypes are under construction, one being based on 
the C-47 and the other on the DC-3. Power units are likely 
to be, réspectively, the Wright 1830 and the Pratt and 
Whitney R-2000. It is possible that one of these machines 
will be retained by Douglas as an executive aircraft. Concen- 
tration on the two prototypes may, it is said, result in some 
delay in the appearance of the DC-6A cargo prototype. 
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British Airways” Operating Statistics for January. 1919 
t (Figures for the corresponding period in 1948 are given in parenthesis) : 
B.E.A. B.E.A. B.E.A. B.O.A.C. B.0.A.C. B.O.A.C.° 
All British Continental All Western Eastern B.S.A.A. 
Divisions Division Division Divisions Division Division 
Passengers carried... cee ack 28,769 16,406 12,363 9.215 1,776 7,439 2,067 
(24,402) (14,555) (9,847) (8,107) (1,965) (6,142) (1,408) 
Cargo carried : 
Mail (tons) ... foes tks rad 241.1 86.6 154.5 150.6 28.3 122.3 19.3 
(116.2) (68.0) (48.2) (155.2) (27.2) (128.0) (16,2) 
Freight (tons) 343.5 96.5 247.0 271.2 46.4 224.8 48.5 
(223.5) (60.1) (163.4) (180.6) (26.1) (154.5) (51.6) 
Average load : 
Passengers (No.) ... eee as 10.8 9.5 HLS 14.1 21.7 13.4 7.5 
(10.4) (7.0) (13.3) (10.9) (16.0) (10.2) (9.6) 
Total (ib)... a ues 3 2,583 1,962 853 b 4,920 4,395 3,430 
(2,394) (1,375) (3,158) (3,495) (4,835) (3,323) (3,619) 
Average capacity : 
Seats (No.) ... ak ie a 19.2 16.4 20.6 24.6 41.8 22.2 22.8 
(18.1) (15.3) (20.4) (20.1) (43.2) (16.9) (21.9) 
Total (ib) 4,438 3,403 4,890 7722 9,123 7,524 8,56 
(4,053) (3,253) (4,652) (6,110) (11,300) (5,446) (6,984 
Averag?2 length of haul : 
Passenger (miles) ... eee ods 317 170 500 3,060 2,340 3,215 1,402 
(318) (166) (53!) (2,926) (2,299) (3,041) (3,085) 
Mail (miles) ... 476 173 645 4,605 504 4,860 5,607 
(412) (155) (774) (4,222) (3,457) (4,384) (5,455) 
Freight (miles) ae on “as 518 187 648 3,724 3,006 3,873 4,219 
(610) (166) (774) (3,459) (3,052) (3,528) (5,239) 
Hours flown : 
Revenue : Passenger services... 5,752 2,459 3,293 10,119 732 9,387 1,873 
(5,171) (2,750) (2,421) (11,089) (1,062) (10,027) (2,162) 
Cargo services . 573 _ 573 7 512 678 45 
(338) _ (338) (739) — (739) - (129) 
Charter and special 
flights... =a ibe 68 " 64 4 489 — 489 348 
(50) (50) _ (385) (35) (350) — 
Non-revenue 238 100 138 1,066 213 853 335 
(199) (104) (95) (2,017) (798) (1,219) (11) 
Equivalent annual utilization (revenu 
hours flown) per aircraft ... sive 1,011 852 1,151 1,272 _ _ 1,332 
(976) (922) (1,042) (1,180) — _ (1,505) 
Unduplicated route miles in opera- 
tion at end of period ore ‘ele 11,882 2,387 9,495 67,372 8,674 58,698 12,926 
(13,290) (3,789) (9,501) (54,871) (8,523) (46,348) (21,919) 
Percentage regularity... 89.7 91.3 86.7 99.0 93.8 99. 91.7 
(83.2) (79.9) (94.2) (98.1) (94.8) (98.4) (95.6) 
Average length of stage flights 
(miles) ve pe sid a2 208 106 404 1,048 1,166 1,034 842 
(196) (122) (399) (900) (1,214) (871) (1,193) 
j 











lh syadatens and operating statistics for the British Airways 
Corporations for January, 1949, issued by the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, show a slight drop in the number of pas- 
sengers carried, to 40,051 from the December figure of 41,823, 
but the effect: of the grounding of the B.S.A.A. Tudor fleet 
in the middle of the month, and the seasonal decline in traffic, 
must. be taken into account. Passenger. miles flown by 
B.S.A.A. were little more than half the figure for the pre- 
ceding month and 33 per cent lower than in January, 1948. 


B.E.A.’s percentage regularity dropped from 92.3 per cent in 
December, 1948, to 89.7 per cent for January, 1949, but this 
figure shows an improvement of 6.5 per cent over January, 


1948. 


The amount of freight and mail carried also indicates 


a drop from the peak Christmas period, but,. with the exeeption 
of B.O.A.C.’s mail tonnage, all figures show increases over the 
previous year’s January figures; the greatest improvement is 
the 139.7 per cent increase in the mail ton-miles flown by 
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THE CIVIL AIR LIFT 


HILE the Berlin Air Lift as a whole was breaking all 

previous records, the fleet of civil aircraft owned by 
charter companies but directed by B.E.A. continued to make 
steady progress, particularly w ith the deliveries of specialized 
wet cargoes. Ihe entire liquid-fuel requirement of the three 
Western Powers in Berlin is carried by the civil fleet of about 
40 aircraft, and during the Easter peak 2,000 tons of fuel 
and 500 tons of food were carried into Berlin. During March 
the fleet delivered 11,000 tons of liquid fuel in addition to dry 
cargoes of food. 

Spectacular numbers of sorties have been flown by many 
civil airlift crews: A. V-M. D. C, T. Bennett of Airflight, 
flying his own Tudor, has made over 250 sorties; Capt. 
Parkinson, of the same company, over 180; and Capt. Nutton, 
of Westminster Airways, more than 170. In the five days 
ending Easter Monday, four B.S.A.A. Tudor Vs made a total 
of 75 sorties, carrying 170,000 gallons of fuel into Berlin from 
their base at Wunsdorf. 


BREVITIES 


Ms J. V. WOOD has now returned from prolonged ‘sick 
leave to the position of chief executive of British Euro- 
pean Airways, and Mr. Peter Masefield, appointed last Decem- 
ber as assistant to the chairman, has been appointed to the 
position of deputy chief executive. 


7” * . 


K.L.M. are expecting delivery in August and September of 
two additional Constellations, bringing their fleet of this type 
of aircraft up to twenty. 

* * ” 

On June 1st Pan American Airways will start a service 
between New York and Marseilles. Flying three times a week, 
aircraft will call at Boston, Santa Maria (Azores), Lisbon and 
Barcelona. P.A.A. operated a flying-boat service on this 
route in 1939, but it was curtailed at the outbreak of war. 


* * * 

Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia (AVIANCA), an affiliate of 
P.A.W.A., started a twice-weekly scheduled service between 
Bogota and New York on April 2oth. At present the service 
calls at Miami and Barranquilla, Colombia, but later opera- 
tions will include Jamaica. 

* * * 


During March, 1949, American Overseas Airlines carried 
1,946 passengers to Europe, an increase of nearly 300 per 
cent over any precéding March. The airline flew approxi- 
mately Lae passengers to Europe in both March, 1947, and 
March, 1948. 


* a 2 


Reuter reports from New York say that during 1948 the 
Western Division of B.O.A.C. earned more than £1,125,000 in 
dollars and nearly {2,000,000 sterling. Passenger revenue was 
said to have totalled £815,000 sterling, and freight more than 
£187,500 sterling. 


* bl 


Coinciding with the removal of the Canadian Government’s 
15 per cent transportation tax, Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
submitted a proposal to the Canadian Air Transport Board 
and the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board for a 15 per cent increase 
on its fares. 

* o * 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has been recommended by its 
lawyers to investigate Pan American Airways’ activities during 
the Board’s consideration of the proposed merger of P.A.A. 
and A.O.A. As reported in Flight, April 21st, employees of 
A.O.A. requésted investigation into P.A. A.’s alleged efforts 
to exclude competition. 


* 7 * 


I.A.T.A. conferences on world air traffic, technical and 
financial matters and public relations are being held in Europe 
this month. Seventeen meetings have heen arranged in various 
parts of the world during the remainder of the year, the Fifth 
Annual General Meeting being scheduled for the week beginning 
September r2th at The Hague. 

* * * 

With its summer schedules now in operation, Scandinavian 
Airlines System flies to 51 towns in 27 different countries, 
operating with a fleet of 64 aircraft, including twelve DC-6s 
and nine DC-4s. A new service has been opened between 
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RUSH HOURS : What the. B.E.A. departure movement-boord at 
Northolt looks like during a heavy holiday-traffic period—in this 
instance Easter, when, as recorded in these columns last week, 
all previous passenger totals were exceeded. The day’s movements 
shown here represent a trebling of the normal Paris service. 


Stockholm, Visby (on the Isle-of Gotland) and Malmé, on the 
south coast; Vienna and Milan have now been included in 
the S.A.S. network; and connections with Western Germany 
have been strengthened. From May 16th S.A.S. will fly nine 
services a week to New York, and a service between Stockholm 
and Nairobi is expected to start shortly. 


* * * 


K.L.M. aircraft on the Amsterdam-Munich and Amsterdam- 
Milan routes are now landing at Frankfurt eight times a 
week. Last October, at the request of the Berlin Air Lift 
authorities, K.L.M. re-routed their Munich-bound aircraft 
through Stuttgart instead of Frankfurt. 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of the Scottish Advisory Council on 
Civil Aviation, Sir Patrick Dollan, the chairman, said that 
passengers on the London-Edinburgh air service occupied only 
42 per cent of available seats, but it was expected that by 
the end of another month the passenger load would equal the 
62. per cent of the London-Glasgow route. The meeting was 
attended by the B.E.A. chairman, Lord Douglas, who later 
visited Prestwick, Turnhouse and Renfrew airports. 


* ia * 


Excessive operational ‘losses caused the feeder service linking 
Johannesburg and the Rand, operated by Commercial Air Ser- 
vice, Ltd., to be suspended at the end of March. The service 
was started under licence last July and, although the operators 
anticipated a loss, it was hoped that it would be offset by 
profits from the sale of light aircraft. The import control 
introduced by the South African Government has prevented 
this and the company has decided to concentrate on its other 
activities. 

* * * 

To meet increasing passenger and freight traffic Air France 
has replaced the Dewoitine 338s on the Corsica services by 
DC-3s, running a twice weekly service Marseilles-Ajaccio-Bastia- 
Nice and a Marseilles-Bastia-Nice service four times a week. 
In addition two further services run six times a week from 
Marseilles to Bastia and from Bastia to Nice with Languedoc 
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aircraft. At Poretta, the airport of Bastia, ground facilities 
have been improved and a new concrete runway laid down. 
Early this summer Air France is to open a new route to 
Vienna via Munich, connecting in Paris with services from the 
United Kingdom. Pending the opening of this link a twice 
weekly Paris-Vienna service is being operated from Toussus-le- 
Noble in conjunction with the charter company 1|’Escadrille 
‘Mercure. 
* * * 
The Library of Congress at Washington have recently asked 


for a copy of a report prepared by B.O.A.C. for inclusion on 
their shelves. The report; B.O.A.C. Operational Requirements 
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for Radio Altimeters, reviews the scope of existing equipment 
and the requirements envisaged in its future development. 
* * * 

It is reported from New Delhi that delegations from 
Australia and Great Britain will arrive there this month to 
negotiate with the Indian Government for bilateral air agree- 
ments, continuing unfinished negotiations last summer. 

* 


* * 
Olley. Air Service, Ltd., Croydon, is arranging trips to the 


‘Isle of Man for the Senior T.T. Race on June 17th. Aircraft 


will leave Croydon at o800 hr and return at approximately 
2030 hr. The day return fare will be {12 12s, including 
road transport between Ronaldsway Airport and the grand- 
stand in Douglas. Alternatively, six- to eight-seater aircraft 
may be reserved on private charter by those wishing to organize 
their own parties. 


FROM tHE CLUBS 


URING the last six months aircraft belonging to the 

Plymouth and District Aero Club have completed 530 
hours’ flying, and reports show that there was more social 
activity during the winter than ever before. A social and 
entertainments committee, consisting of Messrs. Parr, Crosley 
and Austen-Parker, has been formed under the secretaryship 
of Mrs. P. Briggs, and regular social functions are now being 
arranged. As in most other clubs, there was a noticeable burst 
of enthusiasm during the last few days of March and five 
members were able to qualify for their ‘“‘A’’ licences. 

* * * 

ie conjunction with Leicestershire Aero Club’s annual flying 

display at Ratcliffe Airfield on May 29th, members of the 
Auster Flying Club will compete for the Ragosine. Homing 
Trophy. Presented last year by the directors of the Ragosine 
Oil Company, the Trophy is awarded to the winner of a prac- 
tical navigation exercise in which competitors, flying solo, are 
sent off at intervals to fly round a’course of approximately 100 
miles in accordance with certain instructions. 

There is no entrance fee and all pilots are eligible provided 
they are flying Austers. Competition rules and entry forms are 
available from Mr. F. Watkin, competition secretary of the 
Auster Flying Club, Rearsby, Leicestershire, and the closing 
date for entries is May 2oth. 


* * * 

ORMED last October, the Airways Aero Club is getting 

well established at Denham Airfield: and is rapidly building 

up a strong and enthustastic membership. Run mainly by 

volunteers, the Club is open to all members of the three 

British Airways Ccrporations and the Air Registration Board. 

Flying charges are at the rate of {1 per hour on ultra-light 

two-seater aircraft and 30s on larger types and there is a sub- 

scription of 1s 6d a week for flying members and 6d for social 
members. 

In addition to Denham, aircraft are based at Hurn and 
Whitchurch and further centres will probably be ‘opened at 
Renfrew, Southampton, Langley and possibly Croydon. Each 
centre will have its own aircraft and organize its own social 
functions. At present there is a fleet of 25 aircraft, including 





Seen at Denham—an Auster and a Miles Hawk of the Airways 
Aero Club some notes on which appear in the paragraph above. 


Miles Hawk trainers, Austers, Tiger Moths, a Puss Moth, Moth 
Minor and Piper Cub. <A Rapide has recently -been added and 
is available to members wishing to practise twin-engined flying 
or for hire to parties at £3 an hour. There are also.a number 
of ultra-light aircraft, including a Heath, Kirby-J.A.P. and a 
number of Aeroncas. 

* * * 


WV EMBERS of the Orkney Flying Club and their friends 

who attended the inaugural dance held on April 15th 
at Kirkwall were able to discuss future prospects, which in- 
clude a Continental flying tour in 1950, golfing excursions to 
the mainland by air, and visits to other flying clubs in Britain. 
A novel touch at the dance was the ceiling decoration—a 4oft 
span Scud glider suspended from the ceiling and festooned with 
coloured lights. More than 300 members and friends attended. 

Ground training began on April 25th, the first pupils being 
nine members who have enrolled for the private pilot’s licence 
course; in addition, training will be given for engineers’ 
licences. 

Orkney Education Committee has stated that it will be 
responsible for the cost of the premises used for ground train- 
ing and has promised to co-operate in every possible way to 
ensure success for the courses. Flying instruction will cost 
35s an hour. 

* * * 
HE President of the South Hants Ultra-light Air Club, Lord 
Ventry, is sponsoring the construction by the Club of a 
smalt airship, which, it is hoped, will fly next year. Members 
will thus have the choice of power flying, gliding or lighter- 
than-air flying. 

The Club has recently completed its first year, and the first 
annual dinner and dance is being held on May 153th at the 
King’s Arms Hotel, Christchurch. Vice-presidents are Sir 
Donald Bailie, Mr. G. B. Errington and Mr. G. Miles, and the 
Club operates from Christchurch airfield. Thanks to communal 
maintenance and the services of honorary instructors, members 
are able to fly at the actual cost of operating, which, in the 
cast of ultra-light machines, is about {1 an hour. 

A series of social evenings and lectures or film shows has been 
arranged, and at the first, this month, Mr. Beresford Martin, 
managing director of Hoppicopters, Ltd., will show a colour 
film. It is hoped that he will be able to fly one of his ultra- 
light helicopters at the air display which the Club is planning to 
organize during the summer. 

a * * 

cy) April 18th the Wiltshire School of Flying completed its 

third year of operation since re-opening after the war. 
During this time 7,124 flying hours were logged by the Club 
fleet, which now consists of eight Austers and two Magisters, 
the latter mostly used for aerobatics, instrument flying and 
night flying. It is hoped to add two Autocrats, fitted with 
V.H.F. radio, later this year. 

With three full-time instructors on the staff, 206 members 
received flying instruction and obtained their ‘‘ A’’ licences, 
and 15 pilots have been trained for ‘‘B’’ licences. Member- 
ship has steadily increased until it now stands at more than 
300, of whom more than 75 per cent are full flying members. 

Visiting aircraft require no prior permission to land at Thrux- 
ton Airfield during daylight hours and no landing fee is charged 
to private owners or club aircraft on private flights. Full 
servicing facilities for light aircraft, including. re-fuelling, 
hangarage and overnight accommodation can be arranged for 
visitors. 

Thruxton Air Races will be held on Sunday, August 2tst, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all visitors by air. 
Fuller details will be circulated to all clubs shortly. 
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Lift and Drag 


An Appraisal of High-Lift Devices and Their Uses 


of a basic wing-section has engaged attention since 

the early days of aeronautics. This was recognized 
by Mr. R. R. Duddy, B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S., in presenting his 
paper, High-Lift Devices and Their Uses, to the Royal 
Aeronautical Society at Portsmouth Municipal College* on 
April 21st. As long ago as 1916, the Fairey Aviation Co., 
Ltd., fitted a trailing-edge flap to a wing with the object of 
increasing lift, some five years before the patent taken out 
on the split flapyby Orville Wright and J. M. Jacobs. It 
was also in the same year—1g21—that Sir (then Mr.) 
Frederick Handley Page read a paper on his work on 
leading-edge slats and trailing-edge slotted flaps. 

Mr. Duddy. first considered the basic characteristics of 
the four major types of flap, viz., the split flap, the slotted 
flap, the Fowler flap and the double-slotted flap, and gave 
a tabulation of relative merit for the four, judged solely 
on their ability to increase lift coefficient. The lift incre- 
ments given were estimated values based on results. of 
two-dimensional tunnel tests for a hypothetical aircraft 
with a wing of an aspect ratio of 10 and a thickness/chord 
ratio of 0.15; the assumed flap size was 30 per cent of the 
wing chord and 70 per cent span. 


‘ies search for means of increasing the lifting properties 


Double- 

Split Slotted Fowler slotted 
AC, I.1t 1.15 1.40 1.62 
C, max. 2.48 2:53 2.77 2.94 


Flap size in relation to a given wing naturally had a 
major effect on the maximum lift which could be developed 
for a particular aircraft: The lifting power of a flap 
increased: as the ratio of flap chord over wing chord was 
increased up to flap chords of at least 0.4c. The limit on 
a flap chord in any design would probably be set by 
structural considerations, but it would appear well worth 
while aiming at a flap-chord ratio of at least 30 per cent. 
It was also important, the lecturer thought, to have the 
maximum possible flap span, since the lift increment due 
to a flap is approximately proportional to the ratio of area 
of wing in front of the flap to total wing area. In most 
cases, flap spans of 70 to 75 per cent of the wing span could 
be accommodated simply by changing the aileron shape to 
one of a lower aspect ratio. «+ 


Drag Values 

The increment in profile drag coefficient caused by a 
flap was often no less important than the increment in lift 
coefficient, particularly on civil aircraft, which had to meet 
stringent climb requirements. The split flap produced its 
maximum lift when the angle between flap and the top 
surface of the wing was large (60 or 70 deg) as this gave a 
wide wake and, therefore, high drag. With the slotted 
flap, the maximum lift was obtained at much lower deflec- 
tions (about 40 deg), the flow of air through the gap 
preventing serious separation of flow from the top surface 
of the flap, this resulting in a much narrower wake and a 
lower drag. 

When comparing the actual increments in profile drag 
coefficient of a number of different flaps, it was important 
that the wing section and test conditions should be 
identical. Two-dimensional tunnel tests had been made at 


* Farnborough with split, slotted, double-slotted and Fowler 


flaps on an N.A.C.A. 23012 aerofoil at a Reynolds number 
of 3.5 X 108, 

In each case, the rate of increase of drag coefficient with 
lift coefficient increased rapidly at the higher lifts where 
the flap deflections were large. It had been shown that, at 
above a 4C, of 0.6, the slotted flap had less than a quarter 
of the drag of the split flap. Above a lift coefficient 
Lacs ents sates the Pracndess wus ectabcthed Gr Ta retdine af 0 boper 


Birmingham last October, and it is the intention of the Society to arrange at least one 
Such lecture each year. 


D I5 





increment of 1.25, the Fowler flap was superior to the 
slotted flap and continued to operate efficiently up to 
a AC, of 2.0. The extra slot in the double-slotted flap 
caused a considerable increase in drag throughout the range 
of lift increments. Up to a lift increment of 1.0, it had~ 
approximately twice the drag of the slotted flap, but at 
maximum lift increment had only slightly more drag than 
the Fowler. The minimum drag was obtained by making 
a suitable choice between a Fowler or a slotted flap, 
depending on the lift increment required, and this minimum 
drag was little more than half that of the double slotted 
flap up to a 4C, of 2.0. 

Interference effects on drag, thought Mr. Duddy, appeared 
to be more pronounced than those on lift. On split flaps, 
interference reduced drag, but on slotted flaps drag was 
usually increased. It had been shown by Glauert that the 
theoretical pitching moment coefficient due to a flap was 
always a nose-down moment and was directly proportional 
to the increment in lift coefficient. Young had given sOme 
ratios between increments of pitching moment coefficient 
(4C,,) and lift coefficient (4C,), the values of which were 
approximations but were sufficiently accurate for com- 
parative purposes. 


Double- 
Split Slotted slotied Fowler 
4C,,/4C, — 0.25 — 0.33 — 0.33 — 0.43 


For a given type and size of flap, the change in elevator 
angle required to trim out the pitching moment on the 
wing was inversely proportional to the tail volume, assuming 
that the size of elevator relative to the tailplane remained 
constant. 


Take-off Considerations 


Regarding the use of high-lift devices, the lecturer 
observed that the distance required by an aircraft to 
accelerate from rest to climbing speed was approximately 
proportional to the square of the climbing speed, or 
inversely proportional to the: maximum lift coefficient. 
The drag of the aircraft. during this stage was only of 
secondary importance. . The distance covered during the 
climb to a height of 5oft; however, was dependent chiefly 
on the difference between the thrust and the drag. If the 
maximum lift coefficient at the take-off condition was 
steadily increased, the drag coefficient was also increased, 
partly because of the profile drag of the lift device, but 
mainly because of an increase in the induced drag. Thus, 
with increasing maximum lift, the distance covered during 
acceleration would be reduced, but the distance covered 
during the climb to 50ft would be increased. 

As the induced drag was proportional to the square of 
the lift coefficient, the distance covered during the climb 
increased rapidly at high lift coefficients. The net result 
was that, initially, increase in the maximum lift coefficient 
caused large reductions in the overall take-off distance, 
but the rate of reduction would get less and less and there 
would be some optimum maximum lift coefficient beyond 
which an increase in lift would cause an increase in the 
total distance. 

Wing loading had a negligible effect on the optimum 
maximum lift coefficient, but wing aspect ratio caused 
considerable variation because of its effect on the drag of 
the aircraft during the climb. Take-off distances had been 
estimated for aircraft with a range of.aspect ratios from 
6 to 12 at a constant wing loading of 50 Ib/sq ft and constant 
power loading of 10 lb/b.h.p. .On twin-engined aircraft it 
appeared essential to have an aspect ratio of at least 10, 
giving an optimum maximum lift coefficient of just over 2.0. 
On a four-engined aircraft, considerable reductions in 
take-off distance wete possible by increasing the aspect 
ratio up to 12, when the optimum lift coefficient was about 
3.0. With all engines operating, there was little to be 
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gained by increasing the aspect ratio’above 10, the optimum 
lift coefficient in this case being about 3.5. 





On the basis of these estimates, it appeared that a: 


maximum lift coefficient of from 2.5 to 3.0 in the take-off 
condition was desirable on four-engined aircraft. The 
lecturer stressed that, with moderate power loadings, full 
advantage of high lift coefficients could be taken only if 
the drag on the climb was kept low by using high aspect 
. ratios and high-lift devices which were inexpensive in drag. 
Turning to high-lift devices for swept-back wings, 
Mr. Duddy observed that the increment in lift coefficient 
which could be obtained by a trailing-edge flap was reduced 
as the angle of sweep was increased until, at large angles of 
sweepback (e.g., 60 deg) there might be no increase in 
maximum lift. It had been suggested that for a given flap, 
the ratio of the increment in maximum lift coefficient with 
sweep to that without sweep was given approximately by :— 
AC, max 
AC, max ata = O 
where « = angle of sweepback. 
Tests with simple split flaps had shown that the stalling 
incidence was always reduced by at least two or three 
degrees when the flaps were deflected, and this partly 
explained the small increase in maximum lift coefficient. 
Some of this loss could be regained by moving the hinge 
point of the split flap back to the trailing edge. With 
large angles of sweep (42 deg and 60 deg) the increase 
amounted to about 50 per cent. In one particular case, 
with a flap chord of 0.184 ¢ extending half the span of a 
wing with 42 deg sweepback, the increment in maximum 
lift coefficient due to the flap was increased from 0.2 to 0.3 
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by moving the flap hinge point from 0.816@ to 1.04, 
This suggested that the best type of slotted flap for a swept 
wing would probably be a Fowler, which also included a 
large amount of rearward extension. 

Probably the most troublesome characteristic of the 
swept-back wing was the stalling of the tip sections at a 


considerably lower incidence than the root sections. | This 
caused serious longitudinal stability problems; it also 
caused large reductions in maximum lift. Leading-edge 
slats were effective in delaying this stall and there was a 
resulting increase in maximum lift coefficient. Mr. Duddy 
suggested that, as an alternative to a leading-edge slat, 
the leading-edge flap appeared to be equally effective, both 
in delaying the stall and in increasing the maximum lift. 
To obtain appreciable increases in C, max by a slat on an 
unswept wing, it was necessary to make the slat cover the 
entire wing span, but with a 40 deg swept wing, a 50 per 
cent-span leading-edge flap (or -slat) could increase the 
stalling incidence by five or six degrees, causing a corre- 
sponding increase in C, max. 

With a swept-back wing, some slight relief on the pitching 
moments due to a flap could be obtained by limiting the 
span of the flap approximately to half that of the wing. 
By concentrating the flap on the inboard half of the wing, 
the centre of pressure of the increased loading due to the 
flap was kept farther forward relative to the aircraft’s 
centre of gravity than was possible on an unswept wing. 
With 40 deg sweepback and an aspect ratio of 3.5, the 
increment in pitehing moment due to the flap would be 
60 to 70 per cent of the value for an unswept wing, provided 
that the flap was only half span. If the flap was full span, 
the increment would probably be about the same as that 
obtained on a wing without sweepback. 


R.Ae.S. MEDALS and AWARDS 


bye Dr. Hugh L. Dryden’s delivery of the 
Wilbur Wright Lecture to the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society iast Thursday, the customary 
distribution of medals and prizes—made each year 
on the occasion of the Wilbur Wright Lecture— 
took place, and the list of recipients is given 
below. A summary of.the lecture itself appeared 
in last week’s issue of Flight. 





MEDALS 

British Gold Medal for Practical Achievement in 
Aeronautics: (for outstanding practical achievement 
leading to advancement in aeronautics).—Mr.. S. 
Camm, director and chief designer, Hawker Aircraft, 
Ltd., for his outstanding work in the design and 
development of fighter. aircraft. 

British Silver Medal for Practical Achievement in 
Aeronautics (for practical achievement leading to 
advancement in aeronautics).—Lt. Cdr. (A) E. M. 
Brown, R.N., for his outstanding achievements in 
advancing the technique of deck landing. 

Society’s Bronze Medal (for work leading to an 
advance in aeronautics).—Capt. R. N. Liptrot for his 
work on helicopters. 

Wakefield Gold Medal (awarded to the designer or 
inventor of any apparatus tending towards safety in 
flying).—Mr. E. S. Calvert for his work in the develop- 
ment of airport lighting. 

George Taylor (of Australia) Gold Medal (for the 
most valuable paper read during the previous session). 
—Mr. G. R. Edwards, chief designer, Vickers Arm- 
strongs, Ltd., Weybridge Works, for his paper on 
‘Problems in the Development of a New Aeroplane.” 


PRIZES 
Edward Busk Memorial Prize (for the most valuable 
paper on applied aerodynamics).—Mr: W. Stewart for 
his paper on the “ Flight Testing of Helicopters.” 
Herbert Ackroyd Stuart. Memorial Prize (for the most 
valuable paper on applied thermodynamics).—Mr. 
W. H. Lindsey for his paper on ‘“ Development of 


the Armstrong Siddéley ‘Mamba Engine.”’ and the bronze medal. to Capt. R. N. Liptrot (bottom right). 


Usborne Prize (for the best contribution to. the 
Society’s publications written by a graduate or student 
on some subject of a technical nature in connection 
with aeronautics).—Mr. D. R. Maguire for his paper 
Jet History.” 

R. P. Alston Memorial Prize (for practical achievement associated 
with the flight-testing of aircraft)—Mr. B. A. G. Mcgowan for his 
work in .the flight-testing of gliders. 

Baden-Powell Memorial Prize (awarded to the best entrant in 


on *‘ Enemy 





Gold Medalist, 
Mr. Sydney Camm 





Dr. Roxbee Cox presents the silver medal to Lt. Cdr. E. M. Brown, R.N. (top le't) 


Dr. Hugh Dryden 
(bottom left) is seen delivering his lecture. 


the R.Ae.S. Associate Fellowship Examination).—Mr. R. J. Starling. 


HONORARY FELLOWSHIPS 
It was announced during the course of the evening that honorary 
fellowships had been conferred upon Sir Frederick Handley Page 
and Lord Brabazon of Tara. 
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Death of a Pioneer Recalls the Foundations of Service Flying Training 


will have known, even by name, Robert Smith-Barry. 

They may have heard vaguely of ‘‘ The Gosport School 
of Flying,’’ but that is about-all. Yet flying training in the 
R.A.F. to-day is based entirely upon, and is not so very 
different from, the system which he 
introduced in 1917, when flying - in- 
structors had been in the habit ot 
admonishing their pupils not to do 
certain things which would surely get 
them into trouble. Smith-Barry 
changed all that and formulated the 
policy that instructors should en- 
courage their pupils to get into awk- 
ward situations, having first shown 
them how to get out of them. 

Col. R. Smith-Barry, whose 
death in Durban was reported last 
week, learnt to fly at the Bristol 
school on Salisbury Plain in 1912, 
when Henri Jullerot was chief. in- 
structor there. Afterwards he joined 
the Royal Flying Corps, and upon 
the outbreak of war in August, 1914, he went to France as a 
and Lieutenant with No. 5 Squadron, which was commanded 
by Major J. F. A. Higgins, D.S.O., of the Royal Artillery. On 
August 18th Smith-Barry, piloting a B.E.8, crashed near 
Peronne, his observer, Cpi. Geard being killed -but Smith- 
Barry escaping with injuries. After that he served at home 
as an instructor and as a night-flying pilot when the Zeppelin 
taids started. 

In April, 1916, he joined the then newly formed No. 60 
Fighter Squadron as a Flight Commander, and in July of the 
same year he took command of No. 60. The experience which 
Smith-Barry gained in France stood him in good stead when 
he was given command of No. 1 Reserve Squadron at Gosport 
in December, 1916. He had come to realize that just to be 
able to fly an aircraft in a fairly straightforward way, which 
was all most of the pilots had been taught before being sent to 
the front, was not enough, and that in air fighting a pilot ought 
to be able to throw his machine about. 

The spin is now a relatively mild manceuvre, but in those 


FF: of the younger generation in the Royal Air Force 





Col. R. R. Smith-Barry. 


days its nature was not understood, and it was one of the 
dangers against which pupils were warned by their instructors. 
The first recorded instance of an R.F.C. pilot coming safely out 
of a spin was that of Major J. A. (now Sir Adrian) Chamier, 
who in 1916 found himself spinning out of a cloud and, remem- 
bering the case of Lieut. Parke, R.N. in the Military Trials on 
Salisbury Plain in 1912, “‘did everything wrong’’ with his 
controls and stopped the spin. No doubt Chamier recounted 
his experience at R.F.C. messes, but it was not until a Capt. 
R. Balcombe-Brown, a New Zealand pilot, called at No. 60 
Squadron in France that any serious notice was taken. 

When Smith-Barry neard that this pilot claimed to be able 
to start and stop a spin at will, he.refused to believe it until 
he had seen it done, and had done it himself. That may be 
said to have been the real beginning of the ‘‘ Gosport System,’’ 
and Major-General J. M. Salmond (now Sir John Salmond) 
gave Smith-Barry a free hand to develop his theories. Many 
other evolutions were introduced at Gosport, including the 
sideslip landing which, when it was first. demonstrated in 
France by British pilots arriving there, was misinterpreted as 
a narrow escape from death! 

For many years after the first world war Col. Smith-Barry 
disappeared from Service aviation, but he flew his own small 
aircraft, and in 1938, when Capt. Duncan Davies, one of his 
former pupils, organized a Gosport reunion at Brooklands, 
Smith-Barry arrived in his Puss Moth and made everyone gasp 
by holding it seemingly stationary in the air. He had not lost 
hts old skill, even if he had grown a long beard. 

The next time Flight saw Smith-Barry was early in the 
second world war, when the Editor called on him at a flat in 
London. Smith-Barry had shaved off his grey beard and 
looked a young man. He gave as the reason that he was 
hoping to persuade the Air Ministry to let him start a huge 
flying-training establishment in North Africa, and did not 
want to look like Noah! That scheme did not materialize, 
although flying-training establishments were later formed in 
Rhodesia and Canada. 

With the death of Robert Smith-Barry British aviation has 
lost yet another link with the earliest days of flying and a very 
colourful personality. Grief over his death will be felt not 
only by a his former pupils but by many others who had the 
good fortune to know him. 








MINIATURE UNDERCARRIAGE-INDICATOR 


A NEW undercarriage-position indicator is announced by 
Dowty Equipment, Ltd. In appearance and operation 
the new instrument is essentially similar to the familiar 
standard pattern, but detail improvements have been incor- 
porated while size and weight have been reduced. The new 
indicator conforms in size to the S.A.E. standard for miniature 
dashboard instriments, and is suitable either for back or front 
mounting. The weight is 0.5 lb as compared with 1.0 Ib for 
the standard type. 


COLOUR IN MACHINERY 


A FOLDING card embodying samples of the colours recom- 
mended by the British Colour Council for machinery 
finishes, indentification of piping and other services, and use 
in the safety-colour code, has recently been issued by the 
Council from their headquarters at 13, Portman Square, 
London, W.xr. At the same time it is advocated that a 
national, if not an international, standard should be adopted. 
It is also suggested, very sensibly, that the various special 
= should be used sparingly, otherwise they will lose their 
value. 


APPRENTICE EXCHANGE SCHEME 


WO well-known firms in the industry, Saunders-Roe, Ltd., 

and Dowty Equipment, Ltd., are co-operating in a scheme 
which, in our view, might profitably be copied by other con- 
cerns. They are to exchange apprentices for periods of sixteen 
weeks in order that the young employees may see something 
of a different yet related sphere of manufacture. 

Each company has prepared a course which will give the 
apprentices an additional training in a specialized type of 
work which they would not acquire at the parent firms. This 
will give the one contingent some idea ot the work entailed in 
the design and construction of the ancillary equipment incor- 
porated in an aircraft and the other an insight into the design 
and construction of aircraft in which his firm’s products play 
an important part. 


BO 


AVIATION FUEL SUPPLIES 


by the ‘‘ Airport Transport Equipment’’ section of last 
week's issue, a paragraph dealing with the activities of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., was, by a printing error, headed 
with the name of another company. To make the position 
clear, it should be pointed out that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
markets aviation products overseas through the medium of 
the B.P. aviation service. Within the United Kingdom 
marketing is conducted through Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd., a 
joint subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian and Royal Dutch-Shell 
groups of companies. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


| 5 eecbsivs given in the Trade and Navigation Accounts for 
March, 1949, published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
show that during the month ten complete aircraft were 
imported at a value of £153,521. The total export value of 
aircraft, engines and aircraft parts amounted to £3,417,217, 
an increase of £623,890 over the figures for February. 
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| 
Quantities Value 
be erica | beliae | Jan.— 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. Mar. 
1949 | 1948 1949 1949 1949 | 
£ | 
Imports : | 
Complete aircraft (number) 10 18 3B 153,521 424,269 
Aircraft parts (value) cd — — —_ 622,792 | 1,652,722 
Wels fuss fe 10 18 28 | 776,313 | 2,076,591 | 
Exports : 
Complete aircraft (number) 128 301 325 | 2,358,849 | 5,993,577 
Aircraft engines (number) ” % 349 358 299,811 847,794 
Rubber tyres (number) 1,698 | 4,926 5,161 81,445 
Other items (value) — _ _ 737,109 | 2,453,451 
Totals ... 1,922 | 5,576 | 5,844 | 3,417,217 | 9,376,267 
| 
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AIR DAY AT 
WOODFORD 


Auxiliary Squadron Stages “Biggest 
and Best” Northern Air Display 
at Avro’s Airfield 


Illustrated by “‘ Flight’’ Photographs 


ford Airfield, near Manchester, say, ‘‘If you can see 
Stockport, it’s going to rain; if you can’t it’s already 
raining.”’ 

Boldly defying the weather conditions which have 
fostered such an outlook, No: 613 (City of Manchester) 
Squadron determined to give the neglected North its 
“‘bob’s-worth’’ of flying, and thereby raise the unit’s 
recruiting figures. In these aims they were encouraged 
generously by their Honorary Air Commodore, Sir Roy 
Dobson, the managing director of A. V. Roe, Ltd., who 
placed Woodford, the company’s airfield, at their disposal, 
and by firms and pilots participating. 

This joint effort received its reward last Saturday, for 
reasonable weather permitted the full flying programme, 
and the sun beamed frequently, albeit waterily, on a crowd 
estimated at 100,000. 

Appropriately, a “‘resident’’ pilot and aircraft opened 
the show. Flying the Athena I, Mr. J. Baker showed that 
this turboprop trainer combines docility with a lively 
performance. The Mamba retained a smooth and unhurried 
note from take-off to touch-down. Emitting, in contrast, a 
characteristically “‘heavy’’ sound, six Bomber Command 
Lincolns then appeared in formation, for a rather brief 
circuit of their birthplace before returning to their base at 
Binbrook. 

Due to a hitch (or unhitch) with the tow-rope linking an 
Olympia of the Derby and Lancs Gliding Club to an Auto- 
crat, departure of this pair was delayed. Meanwhile, W/C. 
J. H. Heyworth, A.F.C., of the Rolls-Royce test team 


C ora ais inhabitants of a village overlooking Wood- 


from Hucknall, took off for what was surely one of the 
most dazzling displays of a Meteor 4 ever seen. After a 
full-throttle zoom from runway level and a roll off the top, 
he ‘‘ feathered ’’’ one Derwent (by a quick on-off movement 
of the high-pressure: fuel cock) and completed a loop with 
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The Rolls-Royce-Nene-powered 
Hawker P.1052 thrills the 
Manchester crowd by a fast 
run along the enclosures. 
(Right) A. Cdre. Sir Roy Dobson 
and SL. Crump, Hon. Air 
Commodore and Commanding 
Officer respectively of No. 6/3 
(City of Manchester) Squadron. 


kerosene vapour stream- 
ing from one _ tailpipe. 
Spectators saw that re- 
starting was quickly 
accomplished, but it was nevertheless startling to observe 
further demonstration with both ‘‘fires’’ out. Such rapid 
re-lighting was facilitated, we learnt, by the installation of 
two of the latest production Derwent 5s. Attempts at such 
a manoeuvre are inadvisable with unmodified fuel and 
electrical systems. 

Making its first public appearance, the raked-wing, Nene- 
sowered Hawker P.1052 research fighter had _ excited 
considerable interest since its 
arrival from Farnborough 
that morning. - Piloted by 
S/E. N. Duke, who, with 
S/L. T. S, Wade, shares 
responsibility for its develop- 
ment trials, the aircraft left 
the runway at a healthy rate 
and disappeared into cloud. 
Its own thunderous voice 
seemingly outdistanced, the 
P.1052 returned to sweep past 
the crowd at little less than 
600 m.p.h. Rolls, inside tims 
and ‘smooth inverted fly-ovets 
completed proof that, despite 
the sheer-speed potentialitié 
of this promising type, the 
inherent Hawker _ handling 
qualities remain. 

Temporarily, the display 
took on a_ lighter aspect 


Local products, including the new 
Avro Shackleton, were on show if 
the public enclosure. 
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Making a slightly delayed drop from some 1,500ft, a para- 
chutist descended into the crowd from a scarlet and silver 
Tiger Moth, which, truly moth-like, circled round him as 
he fell. Three trainers took part in the following item, 
consisting of leisurely, well-spaced promenading past the 
enclosures by tied Tigers of Manchester University Air 
Squadron, coloured pennants fluttering between their main- 


» planes. The instructor-pilots were S/L. Howell, A.F.C., 


F/L. Gilpin, D.F.C., and F/L. Bailey. 

As the Auster and Olympia made a second, successful, 
attempt at take-off, and disappeared to gain height, the 
Firefly Trainer, flown by Mr. S. Masters, of Faireys, left 
the runway. It was once more evident that the second seat 
has not hampered performance of the versatile Fleet fighter. 
After some acrid coughing from cartridge starters, Spitfire 
22s of 613 Squadron taxied out and took off in pairs for a 
rendezvous with fellow-auxiliaries, who were to join in a 
fly-past later in the programme. In contrast, the graceful 
scarlet Olympia, having returned, was circling noiselessly 
overhead. Before making way for the Avon-Lancastrian, 
the sailplane pilot, Mr. G. O. Jones, gave us a series of 
precisely. executed loops and tight turns. After a brief 
and unscheduled performance by a photographic Anson, 
we saw once again the impressive ascent of the Avon- 
Lancastrian, first revealed at Farnborough last year. S/L. 
A. J. Heyworth, D.F.C., brother of the Meteor demon- 
strator and also a Rolls pilot, flew this experimental 
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(Top, left) S/L. R. P. Beamont entertains the crowd with his usual 
polished performance on a Vampire. (Top, right) S/L. A. J. Heyworth 
takes-off the Avon-Lancastrian. (Bottom, left) Mr. D. Masters starts 
his demonstration of the Fairey Trainer. (Bottom, right) S/L. ‘‘ Bill” 
Waterton gives the Mancunians a close-up of the Meteor 7 at speed. 





““heavy.’’ Piston assistance disdained, a speedy fly-past 


on Avons alone hinted at the hefty push provided by these 
still-secret axial turbojets. 





Pilots’ conference: (Left to right) S/L. W. A. Waterton, W/C. 
J. H. Heyworth, S/L. A. J. Heyworth and Mr. J. Orrell, 


Swinging vigorously on the Goodyear castering under- 
carriage fitted to his Auster Autocrat, S/L. R. Porteous 
scrambled .erratically into the air 
before, the Lancastrian had landed. 
This pilot’s particular flair for crazy 
flying was evident.when-the Auster 
descended to grass level,. skimming 
the ground with .-wheel, - wing-tip 
and apparently reckless abandon. 

The otherwise excellent formation 
fly-past by 63 Reserve Group’ was 
unfortunately marred by a gap 
towards the end of the line. 
Squadrons represented were 613, 
611 (West Lancs) and 614 (Glamor- 
gan), with 24 Spitfire 21s and 22s, 
and. 605 (County of Warwick) 


- Reminiscent of pre-war displays at Hendon: 
three Manchester University Air Squadron 
Tiger Moths take off tied together. 
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Air Day at Woodford ..... 


Squadron, with four Vampire Is. The 
formation leader was F/L. J. B. 
Wales, D.F.C., of ‘‘613.’’ In a second 
fly-past, the Vampires, bearing 100- 
gallon wing drop-tanks, steadily over- 
hauled the Spitfires and broke off to 
circle and approach in line astern. 
When the swarm of fighters had 
settled, two of the few remaining Tiger 
Moths from the Central Flying School, 
Little Rissington, began a revival of 
the classic ‘‘ instructor and pupil ’’-act. 
Pit. II Bull instructed and was. trailed 
with skilful ham-handedness by F/L. 
Hough. 

At Farnborough last year the Tudor 
VIII's take-off was almost invisible 
through the dense blanket of smoke 
surrounding it. Fortunately, no such 
phenomenon was apparent at Wood- 
ford as Mr. “‘ Jimmy”’ Orrell, Avro’s 
chief test pilot, lifted this unique 
research airliner off the runway. The 
350-m.p.h. low-level shallow dives and 
steep banks that followed were 
indicative of both skilful handling and the robust character 
of the airframe. 

To follow every move of the sprightly Vampire I that 
followed, a rubber neck would have beén necessary. In 
the cockpit was the C.O. of No. 611 Squadron, S/L. R. P. 
Beamont, D.S.O., D.F.C., whois also chief test pilot of 
the English Electric Company. Leaving the runway, he 
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Avro Lincolns from two squadrons at Binbrook fly past during the opening event of the display. 


machines on show included a Spitfire 22, Harvard, Tiger 
Moth, Tudor IV, Lincoln, and an immaculate Devon, the 
personal transport of Air Marshal Sir John Baker, K.C.B., 
D.F.C., M.C., the A.O.C. Coastal Command. 

A good air show has many admirable effects, not the least 
of which is the creation of a fund of pleasant reminiscences, 
afterwards to be drawn upon freely by aviation’s eternally 


Two of the local inhabitants—Spitfires of No. 613 Squcdron—tleave the runway to join the No. 63 Group fly-past. 


immediately made three tight turns within the airfield 
boundary before skating past the crowd in both level and 
inverted positions. When the Vampire had been rolled and 
looped, it abruptly began its approach by letting down its 
undercarriage in the first stage of an upward roll. 

S/L.“‘ Bill’? Waterton’s ascent in a new R.A.F. Meteor 
7 was. almost certainly the fastest of the afternoon. Inci- 
dentally, the scarlet, civil-registered trainer, which became 
so familiar last year, now serves in more sober uniform with 
the Royal Netherlands Air Force. Proving that jets do 
not impress by speed alone, the two-seat Meteor switched 
suddenly from near-maximum to gentle flaps-down coasting 
above the runway dividing the public enclosures. 

The programme was concluded by a magnificent display 
of aerobatics by four Fighter Command Vampires from 
Odiham, Their formation loops and rolls were true to the 
54 Squadron tradition, and no higher praise is possible. 
The pilots were F/O. Ashworth, Plt. I Wood, A.F.M., and 
Pit. If Skinner (both of whom demonstrated in America, 
with F/L. Wingate ‘‘ in the box.”’ 

Prominent in the static display was the new Shackleton 
G.R.I., now progressing well on flight trials. Other 


shop-talking enthusiasts for many years. Coming away 
from the Woodford show, one felt that this was just such 
an occasion. 


AN ARNHEM MEMORY 


ITUATED on the banks of the Lower Rhine, the Protestant 
Church at Oosterbeek was at the base of the perimeter 
held by the ist Airborne Division during the later stages of 
the Arnhem battle. Almost destroyed in the fighting, it is 
now about to be reconstructed in its original medieval form. 
The suggestion has been made that the rst Airborne Division 
should be remembered in the reconstruction, not by a con- 
ventional memorial, but by something which will be used 
continually in the services of the Church—for instance, a font, 
altar table, tower bell or a clock 
As Major-General R. E. Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O., says in a 
recent letter to The Times, there are no doubt many who 
would wish to subscribe towards the cost of such an article. 
Contributions, large or small, will be welcomed by the Con- 
troller of the Airborne Forces Security Fund, Greenwich 
House, 10, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1; they should be 
marked ‘‘ Oosterbeek Church Memorial.’’ : 
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graph suggests ; 
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Bvencing : a previous endurance record of 726 hours 





b. 


standing since 1939, two tired but jubilant young 

American pilots, Dick Riedel and Bill Barris, of 
Fullerton, California, stepped back on terra firma last 
Thursday after 1,008 hours of continuous flying for fame 
and a sackful of dollars. .The previous holders of the 
record—which is an American one and does not come 
within the F.A.I. categories—were Wesley Carroll. and 
Clyde Schlieper, of Long Beach, California. The new 
record was made with Sunkist Lady, a four-seater Aeronca 
Sedan powered with a 145 h.p. Continental flat-six engine. 


Taking off from Fullerton Airport at 11.44 a.m. on 
March 15th, Riedel landed back at the same field at 11.46 
a.m. on April 26th, six weeks plus a couple of odd minutes 
in the air. Though the attempt has been criticized as a 
““stunt.’’ there can be no denial that. the mechanical 

REYKJAVIK TO LONDON 

N Monday last, the inaugural flight of the Iceland Airways, 

Ltd., Reykjavik—London service reached Northolt. 

Operating with 4o-seater DC-4 aircraft, the company is to 

make one return flight each week, calling at Prestwick. The 

service leaves Reykjavik at 08.30 hr each Tuesday, reaching 

Prestwick at 13.00 and Northolt at 16.45. B.E.A. act as agents 
in this country for Iceland Airways, Ltd. 


CINEMATIC LUXURY AT HAMBLE 

| Lpaldinete! known as ‘‘The Astrodrome,’’ the cinema 

operated by A.S.T., Ltd., at Hamble has recently been 
rebuilt and re-equipped. Re-opened in February, 1948, after 
wartime closure, it has provided daily programmes of technical 
films for each of the five sections of the training division. Last 
January an extensive film library. was acquired, and these 
pictures will be dovetailed into the lecture programmes, in 
which they are’ expected to prove of great. value, particularly 
in the early stages of a student’s training both at Hamble and 
at Ansty, where a branch of the school, complete with cinema, 
has been opened. 

The rebuilt ‘‘ Astrodrome,’’ which seats 280, has projection, 
sound and lighting equipment comparable in completeness with 
that of a public cinema. Among the apparatus: are Debrie 
projectors, Taylor Hobson lenses and an Aldis epidiascope. 

An informal party and film show was given on April 25th 
to launch the rebuilt cinema, the opening ceremony being per- 
formed by G/C. R. J. F. Barton; O.B.E., a director of A.S.T., 
Ltd. He was introduced by Mr. R. Kneeshaw, chairman of 
the A.S.T. Film Society. 
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m AERONAUTICAL 
POLE-SQUATTING 


Remarkable Effort by an American Light Aircraft: 


1,008 Hours in the Air 


achievement is a remarkable one. The estimated mileage 
flown amounted to about 75,600, while the little Conti- 
nental engine purred away to the tune of some 130 million 
revolutions. 

Riedel and Barris’s first assault on the 1939 mark began 
last October 19th and lasted six days. The second attempt 
started on October 27th and ended on October 31st, both 
of these flights being dogged by carburettor trouble. But 
the third try was even more heartbreaking, lasting from 
November 20th to December 14th, when the aircraft was 
forced down by carburettor icing after 568 hours in the 
air—almost in view of the record. 

At the fourth and successful try, the pilots, in an effort 
to vary the monotony, added a new twist to endurance 
flying by heading cross-country for Miami, Florida, with 
their refuelling crew travelling in a second aircraft, Sun- 
kist Lady’s Maid. They had planned to return to Southern 
California in two weeks, but were held up in Florida by Mid- 
Western storms and only finally arrived back over their 
home state a week or so before landing. 

During the earlier part of this human endurance test 
each pilot took a four-hour stretch at the controls, but 
towards the last week or so these spells were reduced to 
hourly turns in order that they might stay awake. The 
cabin interior was rigged up with just enough room for 
the relief man to stretch out alongside an internal fuel 
tank. Refuelling was performed twice a day by means 
of the ground,crew racing beneath the aircraft in a jeep 
and handing up three-gallon. cans of fuel and bags of 
supplies. The wing-bracing lift strut made this quite a 
tricky operation for the jeepsters. 

The record flight was backed by the Fullerton Chamber 
of Commerce, which undoubtedly accounts for the Sunkist 
trade-mark. patronymic, Fullerton being in the heart of the 
Southern California citrus belt. Needless to say, perhaps, 
two more youthful pilots from Yuma, Arizona, are now 
getting into shape for breaking this new record. 


SALES-SURVEY FLIGHT 


ROM Croydon Airport at 09.00 hours on May r7th, weather 

permitting, a Percival Proctor will leave on a survey flight 
of 13,500 miles, through 16 countries, to Australia. The air- 
craft, G-AGSZ, which is owned by Sponson Developments, 
Ltd., has been specially prepared by Fields Aircraft. Services, 
Ltd., for the journey. It will be flown by the Hon. Simon 
Warrender, D.S.C. (sales director of Sponson) with Mr. .C, N. 
Swinton as co-pilot. 

The purpose of the flight, which will involve stops at 42 
key-points, is to conduct market research for the Sponson 
Tribian light amphibian, and also, in collaboration with Perci 
val Aircraft, for aircraft of the Proctor type. On arrival in 
Australia the machine will be delivered to an Australian club. 
G-AGSZ aroused a great deal of interest when displayed in the 
public enclosure “at London Airport at the week-end April 
23rd-24th, and.at Croydon last week-end. It will be at White 
Waltham airfield next Sunday for the R.Ae.S, Garden Party, 
and will also be exhibited at Toussus airfield, near Paris, on 
May 4th-6th. 

Extra fuel tanks give the machine a maximum range of 780 
miles at a cruising speed of 130 m.p.h, at 6,oooft. 


FIREFLIES ON THE CONTINENT 


RECENT statement in these columns to the effect that the 

Fairey Firefly is among British types built under licence 
on the Continent should be corrected: though many of these 
aircraft have. been sold abroad—notably to Holland—they 
have all been constructed in this country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


FREE PETROL 
—for Football, but Not for Gliding in B.A.F.O. 


FRIEND of mine serving in B.A.F.O. has recently been 
telling me about what sppenes to be a most astounding 
ruling regarding the use of M.T. petrol. 

It is well known that the Air Ministry encourages glider 
clubs at stations where single-seater aircraft are employed. 
The laudable idea behind this encouragement is, of course, 
to provide flying for the ground crews, who would not otherwise 
ever get a chance to fly. 

Imagine, then, a station in Germany on any Wednesday 
afternoon, when sports are the order. A football or rugby 
team can have a service bus, free of all cost, to take them 
perhaps 30 or 40 miles to play. On the airfield the same after- 
noon the gliding club gets busy giving the ground crews a 
little air experience. The miserable little drop of M.T. petrol 
used for the winch and for retrieving must be paid for! 

The reason, it seems, is that gliding is not on the list of Air 
Ministry approved sports. Football is. 

London, W.tr. C..6:B: 


TURBINE DAKOTAS? 
A Possible Source of Turboprop Experience 


b fg recent description of the Vickers Viscount 700 and 
daily-paper accounts of the first flight of the Armstrong 
Whitworth Apollo made encouraging reading. It is evident 
that with these two aircraft Great Britain has a great potential 
advantage in the medium-transport field over all possible com- 
petitors; but that this advantage can never be exploited until 
the Dart and Mamba turboprops are fully proven in day-to-day 
transport service is equally obvious. Bomber conversions, with 
a unit ‘‘lashed up” in the nose, and flown—serviceability 
permitting—by manufacturers’ test pilots, will never 
provide this vital experience. Surely it would be possible, at 
no undue expense, to adapt a sizeable number of Dakotas—a 
dozen at least—to take Darts or Mambas (or, for that matter, 
Naiads) and to loan or lease them to established operators for 
service as freighters. 

Meanwhile, selected Apollos and Viscounts (and possibly an 
Ambassador) could be adapted for Double Mambas or Coupled 
Naiads with a view to evaluating these power plants in air- 
frames worthy of their high promise. 

Clearly there are immense opportunities within our grasp. 
Heaven forbid that these should be ‘‘ muffed’’ by parsimony 
and myopia. J. W. SirH. 

Liverpool. 


BRITAIN’S AERONAUTICAL HISTORY 
A Consolidated Work of Reference Wanted 


I READ and support Mr. Geoffrey Dorman’s interesting letter 
(Flight, March 3rd) concerning a museum of relics to pre- 
vent many aeronautical objects of historical value being lost 
for ever, but I am afraid (as Mr. S. O. Bradshaw remarked in 
his letter of December 9th, 1948) that public feeling in such 
matters is negligible among a nation of football fans. 

Valuable as the museum idea is, I believe that a more funda- 
mental need exists to preserve paper records of all the varied 
aircraft that have been built and flown in this country. At 
the moment there exists no complete work of reference on all 
types of British aircraft (and I mean all types, 1900 onwards). 
You might have a fairly comprehensive record in ‘‘ Jane’s’’ 
—about 4o books [or in 55 volumés of Flight.—Ep.] How- 
ever, these are not readily obtainable and they would cost 
a small fortune if they’could be found. 

{ feel that it should be possible to produce, perhaps with 
the help of the industry, a complete self-contained reference 
work as a permanent record of British achievement—successes 
and failures—since the beginning of flight to the present day, 
which may almost be called the end of the piston-engined era. 
I have given this subject a considerable amount of thought for 
many years past, and I have compiled a list of names of some 
1,300 basic types, together with photographs of many of them. 

I visualize a book containing a photograph and write-up on 
each individual type of aircraft, and although this would be 
an expensive volume, it would be worth £5 or. £10 of anyone’s 
money: It is really tragic that at the moment it takes years 


of research for the young enthusiast even to learn-of the exist- 
ence of dozens of the lesser-known prototypes prior to World 
War II, and in particular prior to 1930. 
It would be interesting to have other readers’ views on this 
matter. JOHN O. ISAACS, 
Southampton. 


DOUBLE-DECKERS 
American Airline Companies Not the irst Users 


FOREIGN airline has recently been advertising the first 

double-decker airliner. As it happens, the claim is up 
founded. The world’s first double-deck airliner to go into 
service was the Sandringham I, which flew on the Far Eastern 
routes of B.O.A.C. three years ago. It has sirce been followed 
by the much more ambitious Bermuda and Solent classes, as 
well as by several variants built for export. 

Such a mistake is perhaps excusable. Tl:e bitter pill we 
have to swallow is that the operators, !.tus-dreaming of 
American equipment, never thought the fact v-orth mentioning, 

London, N.3. CHRISTOPHER BLACKBURN. 


FLYING DISPLAYS 
Lack of Variety Criticized. 
HE season for air displays and “‘at hcmes”’ is with us 
again, so I would like to make an appeal through your 
correspondence column to the organizers of these shows, asking 
them to put a little more variety into the programmes, which 
seem lately to have been getting into a rut. I fully realize 
that the arranging of a display entails several months of hard 
work, but events should be of interest to the ordinary man-in- 
the-street even if he goes to only one display during the year. 

Aerobatics in the club Tiger, followed by a fly-past of 
Austers, is not, to my way of thinking, entertainment. Items 
must hold the interest of the public, who have, after all, paid 
to be entertained. 

Let’s have some cracking shows this year, with the events 
following smoothly (S/L. Blank lands, and Mr. Dash gets 
away for his little do); this, and a lively commentary from 
control, with the events being flown off as per programme, 
will help to brighten the afternoon and make the public really 
satisfied and lavish of praise. 

Anyway, good luck to all 1949 shows. 

Birmingham, 2. PETER F. WRIGHT, 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


May 6th.—Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ Association : 
Dinner and Dance, May Fair Hotel. 

May 7th.—Royal Air Force Rowing Club : Annual Regatta, Reading. 

May 8th.—Royal Aeronautical Society : Garden Party, White Waltham. 

May I12th.—R.Ae.S. (Graduates’ and Students’ Section): ‘‘ Pressure 
Cabins,’’ D. Cardwell, B.Sc., A.C.G.1., A.F.R.Ae.S, 

May !8th.—R.Ae.S. (Weybridge) : Branch Members’ Junior Prize Lecture. 

May 21st.—Northamptonshire Aero Club: 2Ist Anniversary Air Display. 

May 2!st.—Aero Golfing Society : Summer meeting and “* Flight ’’ Trophy. 
Ashridge Course. 

May 26th and 27th.—National Physical Laboratory: ‘‘Open Days” 
May 26th for representatives of industrial organizations 
and May 27th for members of university staffs and govern- 
ment departments. 

May 28th.—Wolverhampton Aero Club: ‘‘ At Home ”’ and Air Display. 

May 29th.—Ulera Light Aircraft Association : Air Rally. Derby Airport. 

May ae Aero Club : Air Day and **‘ At Home,”’ Ratcliffe 
airtieid. 

Just Ist.—R.Ae.S. (Luton) : Discussion evening. 

June Ist.—R.Ae.S. (Weybridge) : Annual General Meeting. 

June 4th to 6th.—Bembridge and Sandown Aero Club : Flying Week-end. 
June 4th-6th.—Aero Club d’Epernay: Third Satevaations® Air Rally. 
(Private invitations.) 

June tith and !2th.—Royal Air Forces Association 

argate. 

June IIith to I7th.—R.A.F. Small Arms Association : 
Championship Meeting. 

June I 1th.—Darlington and District Aero Club : Air Display, Croft airfield. 

June Ilth to 13th.—Yorkshire Aeroplane Club: International and Club 
Invitation Rally. 

June 18th.—R.Ae.S. (Brough) : Flying meeting and Cirrus Trophy race, 
Brough. 

June 19th.—Air League of the British Empire (Portsmouth) : Garden Party, 
The Airport, Portsmouth. 

June 22nd to 24th.—Insticute of Transport : Congress at Buxton. 

June 25th.—Midland Aero Club: Flying mecting, Elmdon airport. 

June 26th.—Northern Heights Model Flying Club: Gala Day, Hawker 
airfield, Langley, Bucks. 

June 26th to “: 3rd.—Aero Club d'Italia : 


Annual 


: Annual Conference’ 


the 23rd Annual 


nternational Air Week, 


ilan. 
July Ist.—R.A.F. Golfing Society : Summer Meeting at Moor Park Club 
Herts. 
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R.A.F. Appointment 
HE Air Ministry announces that 

us A.V-M. W. E. Theak, C.B., C.B.E., 
ae has been appointed Air Officer in Charge 
ing of Administration, R.A.F. Mediter- 
co 4 ranean and Middle East, with effect from 
piss April 16th. Since October, 1945, 
al A.V-M. Theak has been Director-General 
ik of Signals at the Air Ministry. He had 
ar. previously served as A.O.C. No. 60 
of Group, and as Chief Signals Officer of 
Pa Bomber Command. Born in 1898, he 
sid was commissioned in the R.F.C. in 1917 

and transferred to the R.A.F. in 1918. 
nts 
ets Cadet Exchange Scheme 
om OLLOWING a tripartite conference 
ne, which was opened by the Secretary 
lly of State for Air in the Air Council Room 


at the Air Ministry on April 27th, details 
were announced of a three-way inter- 
change of British, Canadian and U.S. air 
cadets. In August, 25 members of the 
A.T.C. will leave for America in the 
same aircraft that, a few hours earlier, 
will have brought 25 of their U.S. 
counterparts of the Civil Air Patrol to 
this country. 

In a three-week stay in America the 
A.T.C. cadets will visit the White House, 
and the Texas plant where Convair B-36s 
are produced, spend five days camping 
in Arizona and fly to Hollywood to meet 
members of the film colony.. A.T.C. 
cadets in Canada will visit the Northern 
gold mining area, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
the Niagara Falls. Simultaneous acti- 
vities planned for Canadian and U.S. 
cadets include gliding, and a tour of the 
British Zone of ‘Germany. 


W.R.A.F. Cadets Graduate 


HE first women to acquire the title 

of pilot officer,* and the first to 
receive R.A.F. commissions, graduated 
from the W.R.A.F. Depot at Hawkinge, 
near Folkestone, on April 26th. Taking 
part in the ceremonial parade were the 
ten graduating cadets and the personnel 





* Although officers originally commissioned in the 
W.A. retain the titles ‘‘ Assistant Section 
Officer” and “Section Officer,” the equivalent 
R.A.F. rank titles of “ Pilot Officer” and “ Flying 
Officer’ are being introduced for those commis- 
Sioned since the W.R.A.F. was inaugurated on 
February Ist. 
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of the Depot, consisting of one R.A.F. 


and two W.R.A.F. flights, together 
some 300 strong. Music was provided 
by the Central Band of the W.R.A.F. 
from Henlow, which, although in pro- 
cess of re-forming, gave a competent 
performance. 

After inspecting the graduating flight, 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur P. M. Sanders, 
KB.E.;.:. C:B:; 
the Vice-Chief 
of Air. Staff, 
presented the 
Certificate of 
Merit to the 
best cadet 
{On Eo. J. 
Uren). Sir 
Arthur was 
accompanied by 
Air Com- 
mandant 
Felicity Han- 
bury, the 
Director of the 
W.R.A.F., Air 
Marshal Sir 
J. W.. Whit- 
worth Jones, 
K.C.B.,C.B.E., 
and A.V-M. 
C. W. Weedon, C.B., C.B.E., Air.Officer 
Commanding and Senior Air Staff Officer, 
respectively, of Technical Training 
Command. 

Following the march-past, at which 


P/O. E. J. Uren, who was 

awarded the Certificate 

of Merit at the Hawkinge 
parade. 


he took the salute, the Vice-C.A.S. 
addressed the newly commissioned offi- 
cers in the O.C.T.U. 
lecture room. In coming 
on to the R.A.F.’s 
‘‘board of. manage- 
ment,”’ he said, the 
cadets would find that 
their responsibilities 


would in future’ be 
greater than their privi- 
leges. He advised them, 
to undertake their new 
careers as Officers in a 


General Spaatz, Air Marshal 
Sir Alan Lees and Mr. C. D. 
Taylor, President of the 
Canadian Air Cadet League, 
who took part in the confer- 
ence on the Cadet exchange 
scheme outlined on this page. 


AVIATION 











Royal Air Force and 
Naval Aviation News 


and Announcements 


AIRBORNE EXCHANGE: An R.A.F. Dakota 

recently provided means of changing the 

guard at Berlin, when troops of the Royal 

Norfolk Regiment were replaced by the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


spirit of ‘‘organized unselfishness.’’ 

Hawkinge, which is the only station 
under the command of a W.R.A.F. 
officer (G/O. N. Dinnie), is responsible 
for training women officers and N.C.O.s, 
and also provides refresher courses for 
re-joining N.C.O.s_ The syllabus of the 
three-month O.C.T.U. course is parallel 
with that of the R.A.F. officer training 
establishment at Spitalgate, except for 
the inclusion of such subjects as ‘‘ cur- 
rent affairs’’ in place of arms drill and 
fieldcrait. Candidates for commission- 
ing are at present selected from serving 
airwomen, or those who are profession- 
ally qualified in certain occupations, but 
a scheme allowing direct entry into the 
O.C.T.U. may be introduced later. 

Service experience of last week’s 
graduating entry—varying from one to 
nine years—should stand its members in 
good stead. 


R.A.F. Rifle Team’s Success 


N the final shoulder-to-shoulder shoot 
between. 28 divisional team cham- 
pions at Baker Street Station on April 
23rd, the City of London Rifle League 
Challenge Cup was won by R.A.F. 
Station Biggin Hill. The trophy, which 
is valued at 500 guineas, has. thus been 
won by a Service team for the first time 
in 39 years’ competition. 

Each team claimed a handicap before 
shooting. Scores of the Biggin Hill team 
were: A/C. Abbot, 99; W/O. Hey- 
wood, 98; Cpl. Kennedy, 97; F/L. 
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Hayes, 94; Sgt. Munday, 94; total, 482 
plus 18 handicap, 500 (possible). When 
the cup is presented at the Bridge Hotel, 
London: Bridge, on’ May 26. it is hoped 
that either Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord 
Tedder or Air Chief Marshal Sir John 
Slessor, will be able to attend. 


R.A.F. Awards 


wee service in’ Malaya from June ist 
to November 30th, 1948, appoint- 
ments and awards have been announced 
for the following officers and airmen of 
the R.A.F.:— 

C.B.E. (MIL.) 

Act. G/C. J. M. WarFIELD, O.B.E., 
who has been Senior Air Staff Officer at 
Air H.Q., Malaya, since the operations 
began. Through his untiring efforts and 
tactful approach he has arranged, either 
through the Army or Police, all the 
operations in which the R.A.F. has taken 


part. 
O.B.E. (MIL.) 

W/C. H. N. G. WHEEterR, D.S.O., 
D.F.C., commanded what was first 
known as the Task Force and, later, ag 
R.A.F, Station Kuala Lumpur. Through 
his personality and initiative he soon had 
the camp in good condition, a heavy 
administrative task, and also com- 
manded all the units operating from the 
airstrip, 

S/L. A. G. Hammonp, as Squadron 
Leader in charge of Administration to the 
O.C., Kuala Lumpur, has worked un- 


FLIGHT 


tiringly towards the smooth running of 
the station. 
D.F.C. 


F/O. I..M. Pepper has flown 250 
hours during the last six months. Imme- 
diately after his arrival at Kuala Lumpur 
in July, 1948, he flew 60 sorties within 
56 days, of which at least two-thirds 
were successful. 

B.E.M. (MIL.) 

F/S. E. Crark took charge of the 
armourers who. were servicing the Spit- 
fires of Nos. 28 and 60 Squadrons in 
August, 1948. His 
under extremely arduous conditions were 
an inspiration to the airmen under his 
control. 

F/S. S. C, Lepparp, a_ wireless 
mechanic, has shown exceptional tech- 
nical ability in servicing and installing 
signals equipment, working long hours 
without thought of recreational time. 

Set. R. F. G. Howarp, in charge of 
No. 45 Squadron’s daily servicing since 
its arrival from Ceylon, has consistently 
maintained a high standard of aircraft 
serviceability. 

Set. J. McWatters has devoted keen- 
ness, drive and hard work to the efficient 
running of the M.T. Section at Kuala 
Lumptr. 


Arabs Thank R.A.F. 


OLLOWING the recent R.A.F. Air 
Lift in Hadhramaat, Southern 
Arabia, by which 750 tons of grain were 
dropped to villages threatened with 
famine, the British agent at Mukalla has 
received a letter of thanks signed by 


“ Flight" photographs. 


TIGERS GO TO TOWN: (Top) One of the Tiger Moths of No. I7 Reserve Flying School, 
Hornchurch, over London during the Finsbury Barracks fly-past described in the previous 


issue. Pilots who took part are seen in 


the lower view with Mr. W.S. Lake, their Chief 


Flying Instructor (fourth from right.) 


untiring efforts © 


PLAINFARE PARTY: Marking the occa: 

of the 300th day of British —_{ icipation 
in the Air Lift, Air Marshal T. M. Williams, 
A.0.C,-in-C., B.A.F.O., made a brief visit ~ 
to Gatow. He is seen with G/C, B. Ga 
Yarde, Station Commander and W/ 
T..W. Piper, Wing Commander fines 


40 Arab inhabitants of Wadi Amd, 
the Eastern Aden Protectorate. 

The Governor of Aden, Sir Reginald 
Champion, K.C.M:G., has forwarded ® 
A.V-M. A.C. Stevens, C.B., A.OsG3 
British Forces in Aden, a translation fm 
the letter, which expresses the Arab 
‘‘ great pleasure and immense thanks t 
His Majesty’s Government for the earne 
attention and favourable considera’ 
towards our country.’ The message come 
cludes: ‘‘ We hereby raise our hands 
applause and admiration.’ 


R.A.F. Permanent Commissio j : 


E Yara following officers have be a 
selected for permanent commissidal 
in the R.A.F., in the branches shown: 


GENERAL DUTIES BRANCH. : 
Squadron Leaders: D. H. Davis, D.F.C., A. © 
each, 4 ‘ 
Flight Lieutenants: G. B. Atkinson, D.P&q 

L. J. Browne, A. Campey, G. F. Dewey, Ba 
G. H. re jJ..G. Jenkins, D.F.C., A. 
shall, A.F.C., J. F. Niven, L. J. Scott, Pe 
man, R WY Stocks, A. Terrell. 


Flying Officer: R. French. 


TECHNICAL BRANCH. 
Wing Commander: E. T. Scott. 
Squadron Leaders: J. T. Arklay, J. 
V. A. Tidey, W. R. Watts. : 
gs aoe ag H. J. C. Baker, D. D by 
J. R. Froud, N. M.B.E. cs 
Flying Officers : ny W. Drabble, G. H. Linfet 


EQUIPMENT BRANCH. 

gr Lieutenants: T. G. Lee, E. E. Mil 
Cc. . Puncher. 4 
B ho eee: 


H. Winsta 
Gregson, ; 


R. J. Thorp, 
SECRETARIAL BRANCH. 


Flight Lieutenants: R. T. Hathaway, 
Lucy, J. R. Simpson. 


Flying Officer: V. K. S. Jose. 
PROVOST BRANCH. 
Flight Lieutenant: B. D. Barrett. 


CATERING BRANCH. 
Flying Officer: H. T. W. Houghton. 


K. Pl 








